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(fone Let us protect 






your valuable 
trees against inter- 


nal rot and decay 


A clean heal is guaranteed when Bartlett 


operates. Decayed or diseased parts are 
removed. The cavity is then carefully 
braced and filled with an exclusive Bart- 
lett development called ''Flexifil’’, which 
has approximately the same expansion co- 
efficient and general properties as live 
wood. Bartlett also uses a special ''Heal 
Collar’ which expedites the smooth even 
growth of the new bark over the filler 
margin, sealing the cavity against 
moisture, insects and disease spores. 
The trees on your property repre- 
sent an important investment — and 
one which fluctuates in value in ac- 
cordance with the care you provide. 
That’s why it’s costly folly not to 
protect them against internal rot and 
decay. =~ A neglected cavity can 
bring the largest and strongest trec 
to earth, eventually. But if the dis- 
eased or decayed area is detected 
in time and properly treated, the 
tree can be restored to health so 
that it will live out its normal life 
span. ‘> The Bartlett Method of 
Cavity Work has been developed 
through painstaking laboratory ex- 
perimentation and research, and 
thousands of operations of this na- 
ture extending over a period of 27 
years. It is so uniformly successful 
that we guarantee results.* Further- 
more, by using modern labor-saving 
power tools, we can speed up the 
work and reduce the cost. w=, Why 
not have the Bartlett Representative 
examine your trees and give you an 
estimate of any necessary cavity 
work? He will do so without cost or 
obligation. 
* Bartlett Cavity Work is 
GUARANTEED to give sat- 
isfaction. As soon as the 
job is completed, this 
Bronze Medallion is at- 
tached to the tree trunk, 
and a “Lifetime Certifi- 


cate’ issued over our 
signature to the owner. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 


Bartlett Service is available in every commun- 
ity from Maine to the Carolinas. Write us for 
the address of the Bartlett Representative 
nearest you. 


BARTLET 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston. Mass., 
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Garden Work for Early June ’ | 


» 
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IRISES should be carefully watched for signs of the iris borer in the | 


leaves. Cut and burn all leaves on which it is found. 


IF WORMS appear on currant bushes, spray with arsenate of lead or | 
Paris green until the fruit is formed. Then use hellebore or a pyrethrum | 


spray. 


LILACS may be pruned at the end of the flowering season. Dead blos- | 


soms and suckers should be removed. 


| PLANT endive and kale now for a crop of greens, which will be greatly 


appreciated in the Fall. 
IT IS not too late to sow the seeds of many of the quick growing 
annuals. 


| TROPICAL waterlilies, as well as tropical fish, can go into the pool 


early this month. 
THE blooming stalks of irises should be cut as soon as the flowers wither. 
Do not allow them to go to seed. 


| THIS is the best time to sow perennial seeds. It is desirable to sow them 


in a coldframe, but they can be sown in an open seed bed. Remember 
that not all perennials come true from seed. 

PRIVET hedges will need pruning again this month. It is only by frequent 
trimming during the growing season that a hedge remains attractive. 

A MULCH of peat moss on the rose bed conserves the moisture in the 
soil and seems to be effective in preventing the spread of black spot 
and powdery mildew. 

CONTINUE to spray or dust roses every week or ten days to control 
black spot and powdery mildew. Do this work before a rain when 
possible. 

LAWNS should be kept well watered during dry weather and should not 
be cut as short as during periods when growth is more vigorous. 

COVER the beans, as soon as the plants are well above the ground, with 
a magnesium arsenate spray or dust to prevent the ravages of the 
Mexican bean beetle. Four or more applications should be made at 
ten-day intervals. Be sure to cover the under sides of the leaves. As 
soon as the beans have set it is dangerous to use the poisonous arsenate 
compounds and one of the proprietary sprays containing materials not 
poisonous to human beings should be substituted. They are to be 
found at all seed stores. 

PLANT late cabbages, cucumbers, pumpkins, Brussels sprouts, carrots, 
cauliflower, squash, melons and additional sweet corn in order to 
have vegetables for late Summer and Fall use. 

SET out plants of tomatoes, peppers and eggplants which have been 
grown in coldframes. 

PLANT dandelion seed now for a crop of early greens for next Spring. 

IT IS not too late to plant dahlias, and one or two more plantings of 
gladioli can be made to give late blooms. 

WHEN cutting the blossoms of irises and peonies be sure to leave suffi- 
cient foliage to mature the plants. 


TULIP tops should not be removed until well ripened. If the space | 
occupied by the tulips is needed, the bulbs may be lifted without | 


removing the tops and set in another spot to finish ripening. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Another TIP 
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FTER you’ve spent valu- 
able time and money in planting 
good seeds, bulbs and peren- 
nials this Spring, don’t let 
Summer’s hot sun take the life 
out of your plants and rob you 
of the beautiful flowers you 
should enjoy. 


Spread a two-inch mulch of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
around the base of your rose 
bushes and other plants during 
early June. This protective 
measure will prove itself to be 
the cheapest “result insurance” 
you can buy for your garden. It 
prevents soil crustation, keep- 
ing the underneath soil cool, 
moist and porous at all times— 
a necessity if your plants are to 
thrive. 


A Summer mulch of Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss also cuts 
down water bills and gives you 
more time for other pleasures 
by eliminating the need for con- 
stant watering. It will also elim- 
inate the weed problem and 
save you many hours of culti- 
vating labor. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
is sold under various trade 
names by high grade dealers of 
horticultural products. Be sure 
you buy peat moss carrying the 
P.I.C. Triangle of inspection 
and approval stenciled on the 
side of the bale. It is your assur- 
ance of quality. 


Write for Free educational 
folder on Summer mulching. It 
contains interesting informa- 
tion of value to every gardener. 
It’s FREE for the asking. Just 
mail the coupon below. 





PEAT MO 
NWI FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educationa!, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me your folder “When 
and How to Use a Summer Mulch.” 


\ H6-1 


VALUABLE 
GARDEN 
BULLETINS 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Annual Garden Club Council Meeting 


HE National Council of State Garden Clubs held its 

seventh annual meeting in Dallas, Texas, April 20 to 23 
inclusive. The eastern contingent preceded the meeting by an 
interesting tour of gardens in Virginia, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Louisiana and many of the delegates made the post- 
convention trip to Mexico City. 

The first day of the meeting at the Baker Hotel in Dallas 
was given over to the Executive Board, others being taken to 
gardens and to tea at the Lake Cliff Rose Gardens. The next 
day the largest meeting yet held by the organization formally 
convened with over 225 members present from 32 of the 37 
member states, from Maine to California and from Washing- 
ton to Florida. 

The invitation of West Virginia to hold the Fall board 
meeting at White Sulphur Springs, October 6 to 9 was ac- 
cepted and the invitation of Ohio to hold the next annual 
meeting at Cleveland in June, 1937, was also accepted. Mrs. 
Redwine, president of the Garden Club of Georgia, invited 
the members to meet at Athens, Ga., in 1941, to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Athens 
Garden Club, which invitation was 
also accepted. 

A certificate of achievement was 
awarded to Mrs. Roberta S. Bran- 
don of the Garden Club of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for ‘“Tennessee Homes 
and Gardens,” recently published. 
A letter was read from the honorary 
president, Mrs. F. R. Kellogg, pre- 
senting the National Council with a 
medal, to be awarded yearly to the 
garden club making the greatest con- 
tribution along civic lines. Applica- 
tion for this medal must be made by 
the president of a state federation 
one month before the annual meet- 
ing, and will be considered by a 
committee of three to be appointed 
annually by the president. The 
medal bears the columbine seal of 
the National Council on the face, 
and on the reverse a wreath of state 
flowers. It was designed by Mrs. 
Charles W. Perry of High Point, 
N. C., the artist who designed the 
official National Council seal. 

The Oklahoma Association of 
Garden Clubs, 1012 members, 
President Mrs. F. H. Tidnam, Okla- 
homa City, was admitted to mem- 
bership, as well as two sustaining 
members, Mrs. Harriet J. Watts, 
Pennsylvania, and Mrs. W. E. 





The rat-tail cactus is a common garden 
plant in Mexico City 


Currier, Massachusetts. A committee is to be appointed by the 
president to inquire into the origin of the garden club move- 
ment in this country, several clubs having claimed that honor. 

The members were welcomed to Texas by Mrs. Ben G. 
O'Neal, president of the Texas Federation of Garden Clubs. 
In the absence of Mrs. Henry B. Trigg of Ft. Worth, vice- 
president of the south central region, the tribute to the na- 
tional president, Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs of Dallas, was given 
by the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Henry H. Buxton of 
Massachusetts, who spoke of Mrs. Scruggs’ service to the 
council from its earliest days. 

The forenoon of the next day was devoted to business, 
followed by a luncheon at the Adolphus Hotel. At the close 
of the luncheon an illustrated lecture on Texas wild flowers 
was given by Mrs. C. V. McMahan. The party then left by 
bus for Ft. Worth, driving past gorgeous fields of the Texas 
state flower, the bluebonnets, and stopping at Mrs. Ireland 
Hampton’s test garden of the American Rose Society, full of 
lovely roses. Ft. Worth’s municipal rose garden and park were 
visited and tea served at the Garden Center in the park. The 
supper was unique—a ranch supper 
served from an old-time chuck 
wagon, around blazing log fires. 

The delegates then proceeded to 
Austin, where they were entertained 
by the Violet Crown Garden Club 
and received at the Governor's man- 
sion. From Austin the party went 
to San Antonio, where the historic 
Alamo and other places were visited. 
Leaving San Antonio at night, two 
nights and a day were spent crossing 
the desert, to the delight of the bo- 
tanically minded members. Mexico 
City was reached the morning of 
the 25th, and the party was met 
by prominent government officials, 
members of the Mexico City Garden 
Club, a government band and pho- 
tographers. A week of sightseeing 
followed. 


School Garden Association 


‘The Garden Teaches Conserva- 
tion’’ will be the general theme of 
the twenty-sixth annual meeting to 
be held in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Science Instruction of 
the National Education Association 
in Portland, Ore., July 2. 

The Meredith Educational Fund 
of $500 was awarded to the nature- 
garden clubs of the association on 
March 17 at a meeting in the 
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Brooklyn Botanic Garden of the National Advisory Council 
of the Junior Garden Clubs of America. Mr. Karl H. Blanch 
of East Mauch Chunk, Pa., who has served most efficiently as 
chairman of the committee on nature-garden clubs, was pres- 
ent and received the award presented by Mrs. Fae Hutten- 
locher, secretary of the Junior Garden Clubs of America. 

Mr. Blanch registered over 27,000 juniors in the clubs and 
he plans to provide the needed accessories and helps to give 
the clubs every possible support. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden Annual Report 


The twenty-fifth annual report of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Botanic Garden, for the year 1935, comprises a brief survey 
of the first quarter century of the Garden. During this period 
the City of New York has appropriated a total of $2,039,664 
for permanent improvements and maintenance, and the board 
of trustees has provided private funds amounting to $1,618.- 
056 for the same purpose. 

The total registered attendance for the year exceeded 
1,624,000, with a record week-end attendance on May 11-12 
of more than 43,000. The attendance at regular botanic gar- 
den classes was nearly 66,000 and visiting classes from city 





schools of more than 49,000. Plant material was supplied to 
10,891 teachers in 297 schools and colleges in all five boroughs 
of Greater New York for the instruction of 470,855 students. 
More than 1,000,000 packets of seeds were supplied to school 
children for the planting of school and home gardens. 


Regional Garden Club Meeting in Oregon 


Mrs. Leonard B. Slosson of Los Angeles, Calif., regional 
vice-president of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
has announced that the first Pacific Coast regional meeting 
will be held in Portland, Ore., June 9 and 10, at the time of 
the Portland Rose Festival. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Benson. The Pacific Coast Region of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs embraces the states of Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. Each state presi- 
dent has been invited to attend the regional meeting to present 
such outstanding achievements as will be of most help to the 
other states of the region. 


The American Orchid Society 


At the annual meeting of the American Orchid Society, 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., on May 14, it was decided to accept 
an invitation of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society to 
hold the seventh orchid exhibition at Horticultural Hall in 
Boston, October 7 to 9. At the small but representative exhi- 
bition in connection with the annual meeting, four silver 
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medals were awarded, one each going to Wharton Sinkler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Dixon, Mrs. William K. duPont and 
Baron and Baroness R. M. de Schaunensee. Thomas Roland, 
Inc., Nahant, Mass., received a bronze medal. 

The officers, all of whom were re-elected, are: 


President, F. Eugene Dixon; vice-presidents, Oakes Ames, Mrs. Pierre S. 
duPont, George T. Moore, William R. Coe, Mrs. A. C. Burrage, James C. 
Auchincloss, Edwin S. Webster, Mrs. William K. duPont and Joseph E. 
Widener; treasurer, Robert H. Roland; secretary, David Lumsden; and trus- 
tees for three years, George E. Baldwin, Wharton Sinkler, Joseph Manda, 
Parmley Herrick and John W. Slotter. 


The Garden Club of America 


This year’s annual meeting of the Garden Club of America 
was held at West Point, opening May 19, and was attended 
by 500 delegates. The affair was made unusually colorful by 
a special review of the cadet corps. 

Among the votes passed was one to endorse a movement 
of the Hudson River Society to protect the Hudson Valley 
against destructive commercial exploitations. It is desired par- 
ticularly to stop quarrying at Mount Taurus, the famous 
Bull Hill of Revolutionary days, and to protect Break Neck 
Mountain and Anthony’s Nose, which constitute the eastern 
approach to Bear Mountain Bridge. 

Mrs. Stephen Van Rennselaer Crosby of the 
North Shore (Mass.) Garden Club was awarded 
the achievement medal of the Garden Club of 
America for her work in the preservation of 
American wild flowers. Mrs. Crosby has been an 
active member of the organization for many years 
and for three years was chairman of the committee 
on conservation. She has long been the guiding 
spirit of the New England Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society, with headquarters at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston. 

Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder of Bronxville, N. Y., 
was awarded the Garden Club of America’s gold 
medal of honor for her writings, especially those 
about alpine plants. Mrs. Wilder has written sev- 
eral books and many magazine articles. She stands 
as an authority on alpine material. 

The officers and directors elected were as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Robert H. Fife of the Mid- 
dletown Garden Club; first vice-president, Mrs. 

arl A. de Gersdorff of the Lenox Garden Club; 
second vice-president, Mrs. E. Florens Rivinus of the Four 
Counties (Pa.) Garden Club; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Herman G. Place of the Millbrook Garden Club; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. George Coggill of the Piscataqua (Maine) 
Garden Club; treasurer, Miss Aline Kate Fox of the Fairfield 
(Conn.) Garden Club; directors, Mrs. Palmer Hutchson of 
the Garden Club of Houston (Texas), Mrs. Edgar G. Knapp 
of the Rumson (N. J.) Garden Club, Mrs. Wilson C. Law- 
will of the Lexington (Ky.) Garden Club, Mrs. Robert F. 
Maddox of the Peachtree (Ga.) Garden Club, Mrs. John S. 
Newberry of the Garden Club of Michigan, Mrs. Henry T. 
Peters of the South Side Garden Club, and Mrs. Wharton 
Sinkler of the Weeders (Pa.) Garden Club. 


National Association of Gardeners 

The twenty-sixth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Gardeners will be held at the Hotel Douglas, 
Newark, N. J., August 18 to 20. Several prominent owners 
of estates and well-known commercial horticultural establish- 
ments in northern New Jersey, also the Essex County and 
Union County park commissions are co-operating with the 
convention committee of the northerm New Jersey branch in 
preparing an interesting program. John Thompson, Cranford, 
N. J., is general convention chairman. The twentieth branch 
of the association has just been organized, in Baltimore. The 
headquarters of the National Association of Gardeners is 
in the R-K-O Building, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








TESTING THE NEWER TULIPS 


J. Horace McFarland reports on many of 
the better kinds growing at Breeze Hill 


Holland originators and growers of tulips, ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ 

garden has had come into bloom some 271 varieties, sent 
for comparative trial and open to the judgment of interested 
bulb specialists who come to see the flowers thus provided. 

The thought back of this display at ‘“‘Breeze Hill’’ has been 
that an impartial trial could be obtained which would not 
only correct tulip descriptions, but tend to decide as to the 
merits of various varieties, looking toward the reduction in 
their number. It has also given opportunity to show, not in- 
frequently for the first time in America, some of the finer new 
things, the bulbs which are yet so scarce that we are expected 
to return them after they have bloomed. 

I have long disliked big splashy beds of tulips. This dis- 
play has therefore been arranged, in every case so that the 
bulbs were planted contiguous to shrubbery or hedge back- 
grounds. The group of the newer Mendel and Triumph 
tulips, including some exceedingly fine varieties, was displayed 
against a hedge of Taxus cuspidata. The larger number of 
Darwin varieties are in a great curved border following a 
mature barberry hedge. Colors have been associated, so far as 
possible, wherefore the comparative value has been unusual. 

Visitors are asked to mark preferences in a check-list which 
is supplied, and during all of the bloom time photographers 
and artists have been constantly at work recording the form, 
color, height and general value of the tulips:as they come into 
bloom. 

I confess that as yet I have not been able to get anyone 
deeply interested in my own preference, which is for the tulip 
three-fourths open so that its center may be seen. Sir Daniel 
Hall's memorable tulip book uses this method, and to me the 
inside of the tulip, not infrequently displaying its beautifully 
recurved petals in a lily form, is more pleasing than the con- 
ventional egg-shaped bloom which has heretofore been 
considered. 

The earlier part of the display included certain kaufman- 
niana and fosteriana varieties. Kaufmanniana is familiar, but 
two new varieties, Elliott Rose and Elliott Red, easily twice 
the size of the type and with rose and red stripes, were wildly 
exciting because of their beauty. The fosteriana type is the 
next excitement. Last year we bloomed for the first time 
Madame Lefeber, with literally enormous flowers of the most 
definite and brilliant scarlet. This year comes Red Emperor, 
which is a duplicate of Madame Lefeber, and two other hy- 
brids, Princeps and Big Boss, the first really distinct and a 
little later. All of these seem particularly precious in the eyes 
of the Hollanders, because we are returning the bulbs of some 
of them. Our old friend Tulipa greigi is just as red as fosteri- 
ana, and in a shady place is tremendously pleasing. Of course 
T. clusiana and T. sylvestris have their pleasing qualities, as 
they show in a rock garden, and T. eichleri, as red as the 
reddest, is of real importance. 

This is not the place to analyze the variety tests going on, 
which are participated in by a good many bulb sharps who 
visit us and whom we ask to mark their preference for the 
newer varieties on a scale of four points. It is quite apparent 
that there are some literally superb new things coming 
through. For example, that impressive Fantasy has certain 
associates in its parrot class. Red Champion is another sensa- 
tional tulip. Capricio is much like Fantasy, but not as good, 
and Gadelan, a violet color, doesn’t excite me at all. The most 
distinct one is Sunshine, in golden yellow, and I think its 
distinction is all in the fact that it is a true golden yellow. 

As a class the Mendel and Triumph varieties, which include 
many of the new Ideal class, are really advances. In the cottage 


ieee the co-operation of several of the leading 





Mr. McFarland places much emphasis on the association of his 
tulips with other piants 


class, Mayflower has literally immense and very distinct flow- 
ers, and Mrs. John T. Scheepers seems a prize in its light 
yellow hue. Of course there are many scarlets, but my eyes 
seem to land on Scarlet Emperor as good enough. Among the 
distinct types which are not so glaring, Queen of the North, 
in cream-white and pink, is giving me great pleasure. 

One curious thing is coming to light which I presume the 
bulb men will not like. It is assumed that you will always get 
your best flowers from bulbs new from Holland, and that 
those you have carried over will be poorer. That, we are find- 
ing, is not the case, for in a number of instances we are getting 
as good, and sometimes better flowers on the carried-over 
bulbs. For example, the new bulbs of the cottage tulip 
Golden Age, the loveliest yellow tinged with bronze in the 
whole group, are better than the old bulbs, but on a dozen 
other varieties the carry-overs are all right. 

The tremendous group of Darwins is another story, I pre- 
sume, but I do know that we can settle down into certain 
preferences for simple things before the main show has reached 
its maximum development. I remember that a few years ago 
there was great excitement at Helene Eaking as the first really 
white Darwin, but now we have a half dozen at least as good 
or better, the difference being in form and evenness. The 
smooth and rounded form of Zwanenberg leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

It is in point here to remark that there is a real advance in 
tulips, fully justifying the endeavors of the bulb men to show 
us what they can do. It is also something to be glad for that 
preferences are being obtained now through the method ar- 
ranged, so that guidance can be given to the propagating in a 
fashion not heretofore found practicable. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture’’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1935-36 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1936 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,”’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1936. 


MRS. FOX’S LILY COMMENTS 


N ANSWER to the criticism of the article on lilies in the 
“Garden Dictionary’’ (Horticulture, May 1)—for I am 
the “‘He’’ who wrote the article—I would say that I think my 
critic confused two phases of what I said about mosaic. Maybe 
I lacked clarity. 

However, I said that Lilium elegans and L. tigrinum may 
have the mosaic without showing any signs of it. L. auratum, 
as my critic has said, is very susceptible to the disease, yet it 
was not included in the category with the other two, because 
when infected it shows unmistakable signs of the disease. The 
leaves have the characteristic spots where the chlorophyll is 
missing and as infection grows, the stalks are twisted and the 
flowers malformed. 

It is important that I should examine my L. elegans very 
carefully in the Spring, because it is extremely difficult to 
detect the presence of mosaic. Sometimes there is a flecking in 
the Spring which disappears as the season advances. L. tigri- 
num often has the mosaic and shows no signs of it whatever. 
Therefore, as I said in the dictionary, it is advisable to isolate 
these two varieties. 

After growing lilies from seed and by purchasing bulbs for 
over 20 years I have found that the Asiatic lilies are, on the 
whole, the easiest to handle. They come more readily from 
seeds and seem to stand conditions in gardens better than even 
the L. canadense which is a weed in the meadows right across 
the road from our house. The ones I have found easiest to 
grow are L. regale and its hybrids, L. tenuifolium (now 


called L. pumilum), L. willmottiea, L. henryi, L. davidi, L. 
callosum (not especially pretty), L. concolor, L. longiforum 
(south of Washington), 
sanum, L. amabile, L. 
tigrinum. 

L. tigrinum, as has been shown, does not set seed to pollen 
of its own species but can be increased from the bulbils which 


L. philippinense var. formo- 
speciosum (if healthy), and L. 
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form in the axils of the leaves. Except for this one lily, all 
those mentioned come readily from seeds and some of them, 
L. philippinense and L. longiflorum, flower in nine months 
after the seed has been sown, and others from two to three 
years. 

American lilies from the West coast, notably L. humboldti, 
L. pardalinum and L. superbum from the East are not the 
least difficult or finicky if given the right horticultural setting, 
but they are slower and more difficult to raise from seeds than 
the Asiatic lilies. 

If I were to add the easiest lilies from Europe to this list, 
I would mention L. hansoni, the Backhouse hybrids, L. testa- 
ceum, L. bulbiferum in variety (under which the whole 
elegans tribe now come), and L. pyrenaicum (not one of the 
handsomest) . 

—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


CONFUSED RHODODENDRON NAMES 


EAR Editor—The remarks on Rhododendron racemosum 
in “Rambling Observations’ recently leave me with a 
feeling that we are not yet at the root of the matter. I have 
grown many forms of this species from seeds variously come 
by. Some of these seeds come under the name R. rigidum, 
which, however, should be a very different plant of the tri- 
florum series. Other seeds labelled R. rigidum have turned out 
to be correctly named. 

By some confusion which I cannot trace in the books, the 
name “‘rigidum’’ was mistakenly applied some years ago in 
England to R. racemosum, and it is evidently from the per- 
sistence of wrong labels that we still sometimes see R. race- 
mosum seed under the name of “‘rigidum.’’ As Franchet is 
credited with the authorship of both species, this confusion 
must have originated with the propagators. 

My R. racemosum from “‘rigidum”’ seeds is not an upright 
grower, but, on the contrary, is spreading and drooping at the 
tips. The rather small leaves have a faint, white line around 
the margin, and are narrower than is usual with R. 
racemosum. 

R. racemosum var. oletfolium has larger leaves than the 
average of the species, not much whitened on the under side, 
and soon reaches a height of several feet if protected in Winter. 
Otherwise it is not quite hardy. 

By contrast, a form introduced by Forrest under No. 
19404 grows only a few inches high, with rich-green foliage 
pure white beneath and rather densely borne. It is the most 
satisfactory form tried so far, with deep-pink flowers. My 
plants are largely of this strain. As R. racemosum is common 
over a wide area in west China, it has been often introduced. 
The explorers purposely chose widely divergent forms, which 
are perpetuated as distinct races in cultivation. Some are said 
to reach a height of five or six feet, especially if grown in 
shade. 

Soil and situation also influence the size of this and other 
rhododendrons. I remember a species described as a tree from 
two to 18 feet high, which sounds rather ridiculous, but is 
probably a good record of the facts, the dwarfing taking place 
at high altitudes in poor soils. 

But there are the variations in form and size, and here are 
we lacking a set of names to distinguish them. The truth is 
that botanists are not all interested in clearing up such confu- 
sions as this one. They have been splitting hairs, glands, scales 
and indumentum to make two names grow where only one 
species has ever grown, while plants so obviously different 
that they can be distinguished at a distance of a dozen feet are 
still lumped under a single name. There must be some idea 
behind botany, but it seems not closely connected with plants 
as we find them in the field. 


—G. G. Nearing. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER , 





NE of my correspondents recently wrote me that she 
found garden magazines highly perplexing, inasmuch 
as the editors disagree almost as often as doctors are sup- 
posed to. I have to admit that the explanations and instruc- 
tions to be found in print often vary greatly, but this is not 
to be wondered at, considering the fact that the writers 
may live in different parts of the country where conditions 
vary greatly from those in other sections and where differ- 
ent treatment is required in the handling of many plants, 
even common kinds. 

The same differences of opinion exist among experts 
wherever they may be found. Some of the information 
given in certain of the experiment station bulletins is cer- 
tain to be contradicted by the statements in bulletins of 
other stations. For years, experts have been arguing this 
point—‘‘Do lupines do better with lime or without?” 
Some of us are inclined to think that lupines do not care 
whether they have lime or not, but to make this statement 
simply means inviting further discussion. 


LL this is leading up to the fact that differences of opinion 
about the treatment of tulips after they have flowered are 
frequently encountered. Most professional gardeners in charge 
of large estates, where tulips are planted in beds, make a prac- 
tice of taking them up every year after they have bloomed and 
of planting fresh bulbs in the Autumn. They say that this is 
the only way to get a good crop of flowers, because a certain 
number of bulbs will certainly fail to come up and some of 
the flowers will be smaller than is desirable. The bulbs which 
are taken out are often planted in another section and used to 
produce flowers for cutting. On the other hand, one of the 
recent authoritative books says that tulips may remain in the 
same spot for several years and that they need not be taken up 
until they begin to produce an unusual amount of foliage and 
fewer flowers. 

Now the tulip has different habits from the narcissus. It 
renews itself each year, forming a new bulb as well as produc- 
ing flowers. That is the reason that tulips require especially 
good ground and that they grow small quickly if left in one 
place unless well fertilized. It is on this matter of plant food 
that the subject rests. The bulb must have enough food so 
that it can make a new bulb as well as developing its blossoms. 
Without sufficient nourishment, tulips may not bloom the 
second year after planting, even though the foliage may come 
up well. 

Garden makers who use tulips in their borders or scattered 
among shrubbery, in such a way that an occasional failure to 
grow or bloom will not be noticed, can leave their bulbs in 
one place for several years if they keep the ground well en- 
riched. Tulips in poor ground will have to be planted every 
year. In rich ground, they will survive and give a good ac- 
count of themselves over a much longer period, but it is al- 
most necessary to make a new planting each year when it is 
desired to have wide solid beds with flowers the same height 
and the same size. 

It is also a fact that some varieties of the tulip will last 
much longer than others. Some kinds invariably die out in a 
year or two, while others may remain for several years and 
flower reasonably well even when the soil is only moderately 
rich. Perhaps sometime an expert will make up a list of tulips 
which he has found to be exceptionally persistent. Indeed, 
some of my readers may be willing to write me about varieties 
which they have found blooming in the same position, with- 
out being lifted over a period of years. Such information 
would be very helpful to amateurs. 








This ts a type of chrysanthemum which ts much admired 
by Japanese gardeners 


F IT is desired to lift the bulbs, this work can be done as 
soon as the tops have ripened off. I think it is safe to handle 
them when the leaves are so limp that they can be wound 
around the finger. Then the bulbs which are dug can be re- 
planted immediately or can be stored in boxes on racks in a 
cool, dry place until late October or early November. The 
best plan for the amateur to follow is to replant at once if he 
knows where the bulbs are to go, because more or less difficulty 
is likely to be found in storing them safely. 

Sometimes it happens that the ground is wanted immedi- 
ately for other plants and sometimes, too, garden makers dis- 
like the untidy appearance created by dying foliage in the 
garden. In either event, the bulbs may be dug up as soon as 
the flowers have gone, care being taken to disturb them as little 
as possible and to keep them encased with earth, if that can be 
done. They may then be planted immediately in a more se- 
cluded spot and allowed to ripen off their foliage. 


HE unusual chysanthemum pictured on this page repre- 

sents the type which is most admired by the Japanese. The 
photograph came to me from Elmer D. Smith of Adrian, 
Mich., who has received a typical Japanese catalogue, printed 
in Japanese and intended for their domestic trade. Being a 
photographer of ability and experience, as well as a chrysan- 
themum enthusiast, Mr. Smith found the illustrations in this 
catalogue so interesting that he could not resist putting it in 
front of the camera and making some reproductions. He suc- 
ceeded remarkably well when it is considered that the cata- 
logue was printed on paper little better than that used for 
newspapers in this country. 

I always find it so very interesting to note the types of 
flowers and plants that are so admired by our Japanese friends. 
They are expert plantsmen and have developed many forms 
and varieties of many plants which are inclined to be a bit 
fantastic in our eyes. So far as chrysanthemums are concerned, 
however, it is reported that the Japanese are now becoming 
decidedly interested in our commercial varieties. 


HAT very wise and very great garden man, Professor 

Charles S. Sargent once told me that any dozen lilacs was 
your best dozen if it included the forms and colors you 
wanted. He was checking against more than four hundred 
named varieties, and very much against constant pressure from 
people who hate to think for themselves, and insist that some- 
one give them a variety prescription! 

So one finds right now that there are many good varieties 
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available. I have been particularly pleased this Spring with 
the light blue nearly pure color of President Lincoln and in 
contrast with the deep and impossible-to-describe color of 
Toussaint l’Ouverture. Between these is the range in which 
my pets—because I have them—are pleasing, and any other 
selection which pleases someone else will be quite as good. 

The terrible Winter did not touch the lilacs, unless it really 
strengthened the old vulgaris plants, which are a perfect glory 
of bloom, both in the normal lilac color and in the lovelier 
’ white. To me Syringa dilatata is new but it is a rather pleas- 
ing pale blue, not very different in color from S. microphylla. 
S. pubescens extends its 20-year preference in my lilac eyes, 
because it is unique in many ways. It grows to make a tree in 
size if left to itself. I recently saw half a dozen specimens in 
an old garden which towered far above my head. This variety 
has small light colored flowers in large clusters and the flowers 
are very fragrant. 


LILACS THAT DO NOT BLOOM 


Several of my lilac bushes failed to flower, although several years old. I 
cannot understand why. Can you help me? 


OMETIMES certain lilac bushes, due to various causes, 

simply will not bloom. This is disconcerting particularly 

to the person who has staked everything on the flowers of one 

or two plants. The Arnold Arboretum in its latest bulletin 

gives some of the causes of this condition and makes sugges- 
tions to remedy it. 

All lilacs bloom eventually, provided, of course, the 
growth conditions are right. If the plants are in a shaded cor- 
ner, this shade aids materially in preventing good bloom. If 
the soil is too poor or too rich, this also prevents blooming, 
the latter because all the nourishment may be going into vege- 
tative growth. In such a case, a good root pruning might be 
effective. 

Then, too, when a plant grows old, blossoms may become 
noticeably smaller and less numerous. Such conditions may be 
helped by renewed pruning, thus forcing out young shoots 





The lovely Passion Flower, a cherished greenhouse plant in the north, 
grows wild from Washington south 
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from the base of the plant. A good rich soil always promotes 
blooming, provided it does not create too vigorous growth. 

Superphosphate, or in fact any fertilizer with a goodly 
proportion of phosphorus is known to promote flowering and 
fruiting in many plants, and has been used on lilacs and even 
on flowering dogwoods to increase flower production. The 
way this can be applied is as follows: Dig a ditch around the 
plant, several feet from the base, about a foot and a half deep 
and mix the superphosphate or other phosphatic fertilizer 
into the soil as it is thrown back into the ditch. The amount 
of fertilizer depends on the kind used and the size of the 
plant, but on a ten-year-old lilac one could use several pounds 
of superphosphate. This type of fertilizer is only advised in 
case the plants are making normal growth but are not flower- 
ing. If they are making very poor growth, then the better 
method would be to give them some good well-rotted manure 
or general fertilizer mixture in the Spring. 


THE INTRIGUING PASSION FLOWER 


ASSIFLORA INCARNATA, the native passion flower, 

offered by southern dealers in native plants, is worth trying 
at least a time or two in any sizable garden. The flowers are 
unlike any others in northern gardens, and the fruit is delicious 
to those who like it. The species grows wild from Washington 
southward, but can be kept over Winter farther north with 
protection. Growth is so rapid, however, that many may care 
to grow it even if they must replant each Spring, or must keep 
it indoors over Winter. 

The vine thrives here on clay slopes and in waste fields as 
well as along the edge of rich thickets. It climbs fences or 
shrubs, or spreads over the ground, although in the latter case 
the fruit is often ruined by field mice. A strong root will send 
up several stems that will reach a height of twelve or more feet 
each. The three to five lobed leaves are a good green. The gen- 
eral effect of the plant is somewhat weedy, but not enough so 
to bar it from garden use. 

The lovely flowers are two inches or so across, and blue or 
lavender in effect. The petals are greenish white. The beauty 
of the flower lies in the triple crown of purple filaments which 
surmount the petals. Early Italian and Spanish travelers found 
in the flower all the manifestations of the crucifixion—the 
ten apostles who were present, the crown of thorns, the five 
wounds, the three nails, the thong for flogging. Hence the 
name, passion flower. 

The ripe fruit is yellow, with crinkled surface, and marked 
fragrance. It is about the size of a hen’s egg. The fruit is edible 
before ripe and many prefer it while still green, eating it as 
soon as the skin begins to crinkle. Ripe fruit kept in a box 
with any delicately flavored cake or cookie imparts a most 
delightful flavor. The fruit begins ripening here in early August 
and vines are set with flowers, green fruit, and ripe fruit from 
then until frost. One vine should bear several dozen fruits. 

Each fruit is filled with pulp-enclosed seed, is broken 
across the center and eaten from the shell, either with or with- 
out spoon. As with grapes, some swallow the seeds and some 
do not, with consequent difference in flavor. Those who dis- 
card the seeds get a distinctly acid flavor that is absent when 
they are swallowed. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


PHLOX AND ROSE COMBINATION 


haere SIR—I wish to add one more suggestion of how to 
plant Phlox divaricata to the already attractive list given 
by Nell J. Yeomans in the May 15 issue of Horticulture. Have 
any of you ever seen it planted under a bush of Rosa hugonis? 
The phlox is almost finished by the time the hugonis is at its 
prime. However, the few days they bloom together are cer- 
tainly days to be remembered all year. 
—Clarisse Downing. 

West New Brighton, N. Y. 





INVENTORS BECOME GARDEN MINDED 


Now turning their atten- 
tion to the more refined 
aspects of garden making 


ARDEN making is fast grow- 
(5 ing more complicated and at 
the same time is being con- 
tinually simplified, if that seeming 
contradiction can be accepted. New 
devices which add to the array of 
tools on the walls of the toolhouse 
are being offered year by year. The 
number gets bewildering sometimes, 
but the value of many of them 
in eliminating backaches and lame 
knees cannot be denied. Some are 
useless, but many are distinctly 
worth while. 


No. 1 


[' has always seemed a pity to 
throw away safety razor blades 
which look perfectly good but which 
have lost the keen edge necessary for 
shaving. A way to use these blades 
in the garden has now been devel- 
oped, providing that they be blades 
of the double-edged type. With a 
little manipulation, a few of these 
blades become transformed into the 
cutting section of a garden sickle. 
When ready for use, the device looks 
like an ordinary garden sickle with 
a wooden handle and a curved neck. 
It is so arranged that it can be drawn 
through the grass almost at ground 
level and without undue strain on 
the wrist. 

The blades are placed in position 
by removing two thumbscrews, at- 
taching them to posts designed for 
the purpose and then screwing the 
cover back in place. They are ex- 
tremely sharp, of course, and will 
cut grass easily and rapidly. When 
they become dull or broken, they are 
readily replaced. 

This blade-equipped sickle is not 
to be recommended for anything but 
grass, however. If used to cut any- 
thing heavier than grass, the blades 
are certain to be broken. It is well 
to remember that the edges are very 
keen and that the tool is to be 
handled carefully to avoid cutting 
the hands. It is inexpensive and pro- 
vides a pretty satisfactory way of 
using up old razor blades. 


No. 2 

HE rattle of a lawnmower in the 

early morning has disturbed the 
slumbers of many a late rising sub- 
urbanite. Some lawnmowers seem to 
be surprisingly noisy, particularly 
when the only competition is found 
in the twitter of the birds. A silent 
lawnmower has now been devel- 
oped. It bears the same relztion to 
the usual noisy machine as does a 





No. 1. This sickle can always be sharp because it is 
fitted with razor blades 





No. 2. Rubber tires help to produce a lawnmower 
which is almost noiseless 





No. 3. At last asimple tool has been devised which 
will rid the lawn of dandelion blossoms 


silent typewriter to the more ordi- 
nary kind. Rubber tires help to make 
it quiet as well as increasing the ease 
with which it may be pushed about. 
There is also a lawnmower with 
much larger rubber tires which can 
be used even on lawns which are 
very soft without marking them 
and without being difficult to push. 


No. 3 


HERE are persons who sing the 

praises of dandelion blossoms and 
like the looks of the golden-hued 
heads scattered thickly over a lawn. 
The average householder, however, 
has a deep-seated prejudice against 
dandelions, especially when they are 
in bloom, knowing right well that 
they will soon go to seed and that 
the wind will scatter this seed over 
a constantly widening area, with the 
result that more dandelions will 
grow to plague him. 

Dandelions are difficult to get rid 
of. They have very long tap roots 
and if this root is broken off, several 
new plants will come up close by. 
The one perfect way to get rid of 
dandelions for all time is to prevent 
their seeding on one’s own lawn and 
on the lawns of one’s neighbors. 

The average lawnmower will cut 
off only a portion of the dandelion 
heads. The rest of them will bend 
over when the lawnmower strikes 
them and allow the blades to glide 
smoothly over their heads. Then 
they pop up as gaily as ever. Some- 
times, too, the blossoms are so close 
to the ground that the lawnmower 
does not catch them. All these facts 
are well known and, therefore, the 
coming of a rake which will take off 
every last dandelion blossom is cer- 
tain to be welcome. 

This is an inexpensive tool, easy 
to handle and one which has very 
much to recommend it. The teeth 
are pointed at the end but broaden 
out toward the base and almost 
touch each other where they join the 
shaft. The shaft itself is curved and 
when the rake is drawn over the 
lawn, it scoops up the dandelion 
heads in the most amazing fashion. 
It is seldom that one is missed, and’ 
they are pulled off with almost no 
exertion. Because of the curved ar- 
rangement of the rake, it  slins 
smoothly along the ground and the 
flower heads which come off are re- 
tained so that they can be removed 
auickly to any desired dump heap. 
Altogether, this is a very interesting 
and very useful tool and will do 
much to prevent the snread of dan- 
delions and to ease the minds of 
lawn owners. 
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No. 4 


OR some years, American garden makers have been reading 
with interest about the rubber-tired wheelbarrows to be 
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if that term may be used, must merely supplement the regu- 


found in England. Many of the English garden magazines 


contain pictures of these wheelbarrows in use. Now they have 
come to this country and can be obtained in many different 


shapes. They have a decided English 
appearance and probably some enter- 
prising American manufacturer will 
introduce a type which is more like 
the kinds usually seen in this country. 

Those already on the market, 
however, are perfectly satisfactory. 
They have stood the test of time and 
are so arranged that they can be 
used with a minimum amount of 
labor. There are kinds which have 
one single wheel in front like the 
ordinary wheelbarrow and others 
with double wheels which are less 
likely to tip over when loaded, al- 
though less easy to handle on rough 
ground. The large rubber wheels of 
the pneumatic type and inflated 
with an air pump in the usual way 
do not cut into the ground like wire- 
shod wheels and can be pushed over 
the lawn or anywhere about the gar- 
den with surprising ease. They do 
not make any noise, of course, when 
being pushed over concrete, stone or 
brick sidewalks. It seems inevitable 
that wheelbarrows of this type will 
come into common use in this 
country. 


No.5 


EVERAL years ago, the Japanese 
began sending bamboo rakes to 
this country. They were looked 
upon at first as having very little 
practical value, but the strength, 
lightness and the ease with which 
they could be handled by women 
soon recommended them. After a 
short time, they were being used far 
and wide. American manufacturers 
met this competition with rubber 
rakes. These rubber rakes are now in 
use everywhere and are extremely 
useful. They are light and tough. 
They can be used for many years 
before they wear out. They do not 
break shrubbery and small plants as 
do iron rakes. They do not cut into 
the lawn like the teeth of iron rakes 
and yet are strong enough to be used 
even for raking over the gravel on a 
driveway. 

The rubber rake, however, has 
limitations and is now being supple- 
mented by a rake with very light, 
flat <teel fingers, slightly curved at 
the lower end. This rake, which is 
© metimes called a lawn comb, is so 
light :‘:.* it can be handled even by 
a child anc in much the same way as 
a broom. It is the most substantial 
and useful tool which has yet been 
devised for cleaning a lawn of leaves 
and such rubbish as may blow over 
it in a high wind. This lawn comb, 


No. > 





No. 4. They were bound to come at last and here they 
are—wheelbarrows with pneumatic tires 


a Hp 14 oF 





This rake can be used to sweep the lawn as readily 
as a broom will sweep the kitchen 


vr. 





No. 6. Not a golf club but an ingenious device which 
removes weeds with a twist of the wrist 


lation rake, but is not to be overlooked when one wishes to 
keep a lawn spic and span. 


No. 6 


HE illustration of the tool indicated as No. 6 would sug- 
gest that the young man holding it is about to engage in a 


game of golf. This tool, however, is 
quite different in its application from 
a golf club. It is meant to remove 
weeds without the necessity of stoop- 
ing over and with unusual celerity. 
It has a sharp blade and a long 
handle, as the illustration shows. A 
short stroke serves to remove almost 
any weed which may be found 
growin; tn places where it cannot be 
cultivated Gut. As all garden makers 
know, weeds will eventually die out 
and disappear, even the perennial 
kinds, if they are not allowed to 
flower or go to seed and particularly 
if the leaf growth is continually re- 
moved. This tool serves admirably 
for that purpose. It is not necessary 
to make a wide sweep which a golf 
expert practises. A very short stroke 
will be enough to cut off most weeds, 
little exertion being required. 


No. 7 


N MOST golf courses and where 
large lawns are found, a roller 
covered with spikes is used to make 
small holes in the ground which can 
be filled with fertilizer and grass 
seed. If a roller is run over the lawn 
after the seed has been sown and the 
fertilizer applied, earth will be 
pressed into the holes and good re- 
sults will follow. 

Now comes a device which accom- 
plishes the same purpose on a small 
lawn. It is fitted with spikes on one 
side and has a flat surface on the 
other. The handle is detachable. 
First, it is placed in position with 
the spikes resting on the ground. 
Then its immediate use calls for the 
spiking of the lawn from one end to 
the other. After that, grass seed and 
fertilizer are distributed. 

Next, the handle is reversed and 
the lawn is tamped over with the 
smooth side of the tool. The tamper 
may also be used for firming the soil 
seed planting in the vegetable gar- 
den, this being rather important in 
dry seasons because it brings the seed 
into close contact with the soil and 
hastens germination. 

The list of worthwhile new gar- 
den conveniences does not stop with 
those that have been mentioned. 
Several others are distinctly worth 
while, among them a simple little 
device for attaching the hose to out- 
side faucets. ,This device comes in 
two pieces, one of which is screwed 
permanently to the faucet while the 
other is screwed into the hose. To 
attach the hose, one needs only to 
bring the two parts together and 
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make a slight turn to the right. This action brings two slots 
over two corresponding pins and binds them so firmly that 
not a drop of water escapes. 

Then there is a tool for applying fertilizer to trees and 
shrubs. With it, plant food is carried right down to the feed- 
ing roots, where it can be used immediately, and the nature of 
the device, which resembles a huge auger, is such that the 
tender rootlets are not disturbed when the hole is made. It is 
an axiom that healthy trees resist disease, which means that 
the wise gardener will feed them even before there are any 
indications of ill health. 





No. 7. First the lawn is spiked and then tamped 
with this new reversible tool 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


AM a holly enthusiast but not an experienced grower, as are 

the many who wage the instructive, interesting and often 
bewildering arguments in Horticulture, about whether or not 
to fertilize holly. Like all novices, I am ever alert to learn, but, 
after all, ‘‘seeing is believing’’ is always the most convincing 
argument. Every day I look out upon my neighbor's holly tree, 
and day by day it gets better and better. It is everything a holly 
should be. Seven years ago, when it was planted, it was five feet 
tall and now it is about 15 feet, straight and thick, glossy and 
healthy, the boughs laden with perfect berries. And the secret? 
We wonder if it might be bone meal. Every Spring, about the 
middle of March, the lawn is sown with bone meal and 
handfuls are tossed under all of the trees but especially under 
the holly tree. 

We must go now toa Delaware chicken yard, near by, for the 
next evidence of ‘‘seeing is believing’’ that fertilizers are good 
for hollies. Years ago, a forlorn little holly was planted in an 
out-of-the-way chicken yard. It grew and grew, not much 
thought about, until all of us became holly conscious, then the 
holly had become a beautiful, large tree, bending and breaking 
with the weight of the scarlet berries. —IThe nearest landscape 
architect was called in to determine if this ‘holy tree’’ (as it was 
sometimes called in early England because its branches were 
used to decorate churches at Christmas) could be moved from 
its lowly surroundings to the best-loved spot on the lawn. 
“No,” he said, ‘‘it would be too much of a risk and such a pity 
to lose so lovely a thing.’’ He suggested that chickens and 
chicken house, and ali pertaining to such, be moved out of sight, 
and they promptly were, leaving the holly tree standing alone in 
all its beauty, with its roots deep in the soil of the chicken yard. 
Kennett Square, Penn. —NMargaret Polk Mendinhall. 
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The Largest, Finest Bulbs grown any- 
where at Rock-Bottom Prices are yours. 
By adding your order to ours NOW you 
gain a worth while saving in price and, 
besides, get the pick of the crop. 


Should you wish to send your check with 
the order, deduct 5% cash discount. 








Schling’s “Symphony” Collection of 
SUPERB TULIPS 


In color, size and length of stem these 7 tulips 
are outstanding. For a border planting, we suggest the sequence below : 
PRESIDENT TAFT—Deep crimson maroon. A superb tulip of great sub- 
stance. Height 28” Doz. 85c—100, $5.75 
DILLENBURG—A glorious salmon orange shaded rose. Unusually large 
flowers borne on stiff stems. Height 28” ............... Doz. $1.35—100, $9.00 
ARGO—A golden yellow lightly penciled red at margin, deepening to a red- 
dish bronze as the flower opens. Height 25” ............. Doz. 80c—100, $5.50 
REV. H. EWBANK—Lovely heliotrope lilac, darkening towards the base. 
ER eed ch nce e oLL doc win-deGie os o6006h0.005 00008 Doz. 65c—100, $4.50 
AVIATOR HAWKS—Dark pink with pale margin, large well formed flower 
eg occ ccesesaveccesovevssese Doz. 90ce—100, $6.50 
LOUIS THE XIV—Dark purple flushed bronze, shading into a margin of 
golden brown. An unusually large globular flower of great attraction. 
ARR AGAR ee RI PEE ES RA mn Doz. 80c—100, $5.50 
GIANT—Deep reddish purple shaded dark violet on stiff, strong stems. 
gE S SESE RS a ae ne rere Doz. 80c—100, $5.50 


COLLECTION PRICES 


BB GRGMs 7 WHBUUIIID, oi cc ccc cc ccccccecens 
BP Gs 6 PUI on vcccccccesccosccces 
gE 


DAFFODILS and other NARCISSI 
for NATURALIZING 


Our old Dominion Collection is the choicest mixture 
of airy and medium Trumpets, short cupped and 
lovely Poet’s varieties, all first-quality bulbs grown 
in Virginia where their culture has flourished since 
Colonial days. These bulbs, being native, are fully 
acclimatized and none better can be grown anywhere. 
The supply will not equal the demand. Order at once. 


100 Bulbs... .$4.00 500 Bulbs... .$17.00 
1,000 Bulbs. . . .$30.00 


SIX OTHER GLORIOUS COLLECTIONS 


100 DARWIN TULIPS in 10 named varieties. Immense flowers on stems 
2 feet tall. In bloom when most other tulips are past ................. $4.85 
100 COTTAGE TULIPS in 10 named varieties. The tulips of grandmother’s 
garden, improved. May flowering .....................cccccucccccccee $4.85 
100 BREEDER OR ART TULIPS in 10 named varieties. Form like 














Darwins, in wonderful shades of bronze, orange, etc. May to June ... .$5.00 
100 TOPSIZE HYACINTHS IN 4 COLORS ....................... $14.00 
100 NAMED HYACINTHS, 4 VARIETIES. Bedding size ..........$8.00 
100 CROCUS in 5 named varieties. First size ....................... $2.50 





*Send for our complete Bulb list at these special prices, but 
remember to order before July 15 when new prices take effect. 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


Madison Ave. near 58th St. New York City 































A Garden Full of the 


World’s Most Beautiful IRIS 


Gorgeous Varieties for only 
This Same Collection Formerly Brought Me 


$9.50 
From $12.50 to $25.00 


Here is amazing value in the world’s finest Tall 
Bearded Irises. Purchased individually at my regu- 
iar Oatalog prices, the Irises in this $3.50 Rainbow 
Collection would cost you from $12.50 to $25.00. 
Each Collection will be a veritable surprise pack- 
age, containing many high-priced varieties, some of 
which cost me from $10.00 to $50.00 a plant for my 
original stock. I cannot tell in advance just what 
varieties are likely to go into these Rainbow Col- 
lections, but as I have nothing but the very finest 
varieties you are sure to be more than pleased. 
Flowers are of gigantic size and are as handsome as 
the choicest orchids. Some have petals like plush, 
others of delightful silky texture, others seem to be 
fashioned out of molten metal and still others seem 
to be made of the finest porcelain. All will be choice 
varieties in a wide renge of entrancing colors. 


RAINBOW COLLECTION of TALL BEARDED IRISES 
My Selection, Unlabelled, Postpaid 
25 Plants, $3.50 50 Plants, $6.00 100 Plants, $10.00 


All Collections Postpaid Anywhere in the United States 
Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


an Robert Wayman Box B, BAYSIDE, 
‘ieee 





A Valuable 
Present FREE 


For a limited time, I will 
include FREE with every 
order, one or more fine 
Iris plants, labelled, of a 
variety which sold for 
$50.00 a plant, only a 
few years ago. One plant 
FREE with a 25-plant 
Collection, two with a 
50-plant Collection, five 
different varieties with 
100-plant Collection. 











Long Island, N. Y. 












































Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


Ideal Darwin Tulips! 


Make Sure of Your Fall Supply 


In spite of the fact that we imported more | against any such disappointments this 
Ideal Darwin Tulips from Holland last | season. Even so, the best way for you to 
season than ever before, so great was the make sure, is to send us your order at 
demand for them, that many orders we | once. If ordered now we can promise you 

| full delivery. The supply of many of the 
Just naturally we will try and guard | new varieties offered is limited. 


are sorry to say, could not be filled. 
Darwin Offer 


Let us suggest five of the most popular sorts, all lovely and distinct colors with 
enormously large flowers. 


La France—Deep Pink | 10 each of these — 50 bulbs for $5.00 
| 20 each of these — 100 bulbs for $9.25 

They will be packed separately & labeled. 

White Emperor—Pure White Ideal Darwins in Mixture of unnamed 


Benjamin Franklin—Pure Lavender | varieties — 50 for $3.75 — 100 for $7 
Eighty or more New Idea! Darwins listed in the catalogue—by far the biggest collection in this 
country. Write at once for our import bulb catalogue. You will find it contains more new fine 
things, and more varieties of bulbs, than any other catalogue in America. 


Gloria Swanson—American Beauty Red 
Scotch Lassie—Deep Lilac 


Autumn-Flowering Crocus 
Don't delay ordering them. It should be { Holland in time. Bulbs must be planted 
done at once. Tell us the quantity | in August and September. We especially 
required so we may send your order to | recommend: 
Zonatus, Lavender at $1.00 per 25, $3.50 per 100 
Speciosus, Purplish-blue at $1.20 per 25, $4.00 per 100 


Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 





DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON’S SEEDS SEND FOR SEED CATALOGUE 
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| LILIES IN WESTERN CANADA 


HE soil and climate in many parts of western Canada are 

well suited to the cultivation of the lily species brought 
from central Europe and eastern Asia. As some of the species 
that we now cultivate were known to us only as dry botanical 
specimens less than 30 years ago, it is not very surprising that 
we still have much to learn regarding their requirements under 
cultivation. One thing we have learned, however, is that most 
lilies resent stagnant moisture around their roots while in a 
dormant state. In soils, therefore, that are on the heavy side 
or otherwise inclined to hold moisture, provision should be 
made for good drainage and in such soils it is a good plan to 
bed the lilies in sharp, clean sand or fine gravel. 

Another point we have learned in lily culture is that if 
manure is used it should be well rotted and should not be 
allowed to come in contact with the bulbs. 

In exposed locations, where the snow covering is liable to 
be blown off or in districts subject to Winter thaws, it is ad- 
visable to give a covering of straw or other litter to prevent 
alternate freezing and thawing. 

Although most lilies that are fully hardy can be cultivated 
in the open, there are a few that prefer a location which is 
shaded during the hottest part of the day and all lilies can be 
grown successfully in locations that are partially shaded. 
Among those that do better in partial shade, probably the 
foremost is Lilium hanson. This lily starts into growth very 
early in Spring and unless shaded or sheltered from cold and 
from the extreme heat of the sun’s rays, it is likely to suffer 
and lose its flowers in cold and unfavorable Spring seasons. 

The lily family has a long flowering season, commencing 
with us usually the end of May or the first week in June and 
continuing until September. By a judicious selection of vari- 
eties one can have lilies in bloom throughout the Summer. 

While there are gardeners here and there who have success- 
fully cultivated some of the white lilies, on the whole the 
white varieties have not proved so satisfactory here as the 


' colored forms. It is more than likely, however, that when we 
understand their wants better and as new hybrids and geo- 


graphical forms are introduced, the time will come when 
white lilies can be as safely recommended to the average gar- 
dener as the colored forms are at present. 

—F. L. Skinner. 
Dropmore, Manitoba. 


MULCHING OF APPLE TREES 


HETHER or not to mulch apple trees instead of culti- 

vating around them is a question which has been receiv- 
ing much attention by experts in recent years. Professor J. K. 
Shaw and Mr. L. Southwick of the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege at Amherst, Mass., have assembled much data and have 
presented the results in a bulletin which sums up the facts as 
follows: The data presented seems to show that the mulched 
trees investigated have grown and produced better than those 
under cultivation. Mulching prevents erosion of the soil, 
which is extremely important. Mulching conserves soil mois- 
ture. There is little or no run-off during heavy rains and less 
evaporation. 

Soil which is mulched will be warmer in Winter, and this 
treatment may prevent root killing during severe cold periods, 
as well as favoring root activity during the late Fall and 
Winter. There will be less injury to apples which drop pre- 
maturely under the trees if mulched. 

One objection is found in the danger of injury from mice 
and fire. However, much can be accomplished by placing five 
or six inches of coarse gravel around each tree over a space 
three or four feet in diameter. The injury to trees from fire 
in an orchard is seldom so severe as it appears immediately 





| 


following a burning. The mulch should be kept away from 
the tree trunks so that fires may not kill the bark. A desirable 
precaution is taken by plowing strips through the orchard so 
as to develop it into relatively small blocks. 
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Grow 


‘Better “Roses 


Control Mildew and Black Spot 


Roses respond amazingly to the 


cleansing, stimulating effects of 
Fungtrogen Spray. Mildew and 
Black Spot disappear. Foliage be- 
comes bright and luxuriant. Blooms 
of rare new perfection appear. 


Easy to Apply 
Half pint makes 15 quarts of spray. 
asene war ee oc 
endorse it. y spraying can you 
reach the underside of leaves where in- 
sects and diseases lurk. 


Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer’s or send check. 


Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Oontrol.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1897 














“Why Bugs Leave Home” is a trade 
mark slogan that has been famous for 
more than 30 years. It identifies . . . 


Wilsons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


The double-action insecticide that is safe 
and dependable. Positive protection for 
your roses, trees and shrubs. Cannot 
burn or discolor the most tender growth. 


Wibson’s 
FUNG-O 


The liquid fungicide for the control of 
mildew, rust and other common diseases 
of roses and flowering plants. 


Wilsons 
AWINC 


A non-poisonous Pyrethrum Spray that 
will positively control Rose and Dahlia 
Beetles, the Mexican Bean Beetle and 
other hard-to-kill pests. 


For further information on these or other 
products, write for our catalogue. 








} 
| 





HORTICULTURE 


CAMPANULAS FROM SEED 


Sut agen the great majority of campanulas is not a diffi- 
cult task, provided the soil is well drained and of a 
decidedly alkaline reaction. But when soil is extremely acid, 
one is wise to think twice before spending time and money on 
them. My practice has been to raise plants from seed, which I 
ordered from England, specifying the current year’s crop to 
make sure of fresh seed. The ground is given a very generous 
application of pulverized limestone and a sparing treatment of 


5-12-8 commercial fertilizer. Humus is supplied by means of | 


peat moss. 
The garden is located a few hundred feet from a river, and 





although there is never too much moisture, there is never a | 


dearth of it. Very little overhead watering is necessary as there 


seems to be a constant underground seepage from the stream. | 


My first planting was made in early May in an open-ground | 


bed, with no protection other than lath shade. Germination 
began in about four weeks, such varieties as Campanula gar- 
ganica erinus and C. portenschlagiana prolifically, while C. 
bellardi mirandi and C. ratineri gave two tiny plants each. These 
seedlings made very little growth during the first year, so I 
mulched them very carefully with straw and, with apprehen- 
sion in my heart, awaited the Spring. In the second week of 
the following April the straw covering was removed, and to 
my delight I found the plants had wintered very well indeed. 


They were a bit leggy, so the lath shade was taken away and | 


the sun and wind allowed to do their work. In a short time 





many new shoots began to appear and the baby clumps grew | 


fat and full, making more growth in three weeks than they 
had made all the previous Summer. 


In the middle of May they were removed from the seed bed | 


and transplanted to the rock garden, in situations where, pre- 
viously, limestone had been applied. C. raineri was placed in a 
crevice between two large rocks, in such a manner as to be pro- 
tected from the afternoon sun. One of the plants promptly 
died, but the other flourished and soon started creeping about 
and throwing up new stems about four inches high. 

The large lavender flowers opened in August, but there 
were too many of them for such a small plant, and so I 
pinched off about half of them. C. bellardi mirandi also 
bloomed profusely in August and no amount of pinching 
seemed to stop it. Some of the pale blue bells were still open 
when frost cut them down. This variety was planted in full 
sun. Perhaps the most generous bloomer of all was C. gar- 
ganica erinus. The little blue stars were so numerous that one 
could not set down the proverbial pin without piercing one of 
them. Full sun faded the blossoms to a slight extent, but I can 
see no other harmful effects on plants which have stood in the 
sun for several seasons. The shiny foliage trails about over the 
warm rocks in perfect health and happiness. Under more arid 
conditions the plant might suffer more than it has in my 
garden. 

The species C. portenschlagiana is not quite so lavish with 
its flowers but the habit of growth is very hearty and vigor- 
ous. The ivy-shaped foliage makes a clump very handsome in 
itself, but rather astonishing in June when the violet-colored 
blossoms appear. This is the only one of the four here listed 
that I have divided, but seed has been collected from all of 
them and my seed bed is beginning to overflow. I see azure 
visions of hybridization in the near future. 


—Helen Dartis Hulse. 


| Warwick, N. Y. 


IRIS CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA 


E HAVE had Iris sibirica in our garden for some years 
but it seldom bloomed. The reason became evident upon 





a trip into Alaska, where we saw great expanses of the type | 


in swampy ground, a mass of flower. 

Upon our return we intensified what we had thought were 
moist conditions. This had little effect. After several seasons 
we potted some clumps and set the pots in a fish pool along 

































NON-POISONOUS 
To Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Why use two insecticides 
—which must be bought, 
mixed and sprayed sepa- 
rately—when Red Arrow 
Garden Spray destroys 
all the usual varieties of 
sucking and chewing 
garden insects. 
Excellent for Ants 
and Sod Web Worms 


Red Arrow is a highly concentrated pyrethrum 
solution—containing a special soap. Simply 
mix with water—as you need it. Red Arrow 
will not discolor or injure flowers, vegetables, 
or fruits. Red Arrow is economical, too, for a 
one ounce bottle (35¢) makes from 4 to 8 
gallons of Spray. Buy Red Arrow Garden 
Spray where you buy your garden supplies, or 


MAIL COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 











M: CORMICK & CoO., Inc., 
| Dept. H102, Baltimore, Md. | 
I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow | 

| Garden Spray sufficient to make one gal- | 
lon of spray. 

| Name 

| Address 

| City- — 
My Dealer is 


Want 
“PRIZE 


FLOWERS?_ 
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Safeguard the time, 
effort and money you have 

invested in your roses and other 
flowers. Insure a healthy garden. POMO- 
GREEN with Nicotine is the sure-shot, 
All-in-One material to do it! Controls 
all common pests, giving 


COMPLETE 
Protection 


against Black Spot 
and other diseases 
leaf-eating insects and 
aphis. Convenient to 
use. Simply dust or 
spray it on the flowers 
& ornamental shrubs. 
POMO-GREEN with 
Nicotine is leaf-green, 
inconspicuous on 
foliage. 


COMBINATION 


Your dealer 
POMO-GREER_ with NICOTINE 
























































TRI-OGEN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 


The Rose Garden" 


Spray Treatment 
Contrels Insects and Diseases 


TRI-OGEN positively controls Black- 
spot and Mildew as well as all insect 
pests on roses and other plants. 

It does not mar the beauty of 
blooms nor harm foliage. Stimulates 
plant growth. 


Complete Plant Protection 
Nothing else required, making it 
economical and easy to use. 


TRI-OGEN is conceded to be the 
most important scientific horticultural 
discovery of our time. It is highly en- 
dorsed by leading authorities. 


And remember—‘“Only a Spray will 
reach the underside of foliage where in- 
sects and diseases lurk.” 


In four sizes: 
(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.) .$1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.) 4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.) 6.00 
(RB) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.) 
$20.00 





For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


Dept. A.B. 
87th & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 


FUNGICIGE «INSECTICIDE. STIMULANT 





Name 
a 


oo 


WITH LESS WORK . 


you can have a really beautiful garden 
and lawn this year if, before planting, 
ou first condition the soil with G.P.M. 

eat Moss. When mixed with the soil, 
this garden miracle-worker readily makes 
humus, aereates the soil, maintains mois- 
ture constancy and promotes vigorous 
root development—the underlying secret 
of healthy plant growth and beautiful 
blooms. Used as a protective mulch, 
G.P.M. smothers weeds, prevents soil 
hardening and saves countless hours of 
cultivation. 

Be sure to use G.P.M. Peat Moss in 
your garden this spring and give your 
seeds and plants a chance to produce the 
beautiful flowers you want. For best re- 
sults insist on G.P.M. The ‘‘green’’ bale 
head distinguishes it from loosely-packed, 
inferior grades. Order G.P.M. from your 
dealer or direct. 20 bushel pressure-packed 
bales, only $4.00. 


PEAT MOSS 


* ’mblem-Protected— Your guarantee of quality 


DRICONURE — Finest quality pure organic fertilizer, 
Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss. Free from 
weeds. Will not burn. 314 bushel bag $3.00, 


SORBEX—Pulverized moss peat for seed flats, seed i 4 
cold frames and for top caressing lawns. Excellent r 
producer. 10 bu. bag $3.00, 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN ST. 
CHICAGO. ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mail coupon today for Free 
sample and valuable folders 
on many garden uses of 
G. P. M. Peat Moss. 


H6-1 
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with pots of Japanese iris. The response was immediate. The 
long, slender flower stems and graceful grass-like foliage make 
this small group of iris very desirable for pools and also cut 
flowers for the home. The pots should be kept rather dry dur- 
ing Winter. 

A distinctive collection might include J. sibirica in blue and 
white, very early and ahead of the Japanese iris; Perry’s Blue, 
exquisite in color with large flowers; J. wilsoni, pale yellow, 
netted at the throat with brown; J. delavayi, violet, blooming 
late and thereby protracting the season; Emperor, deep violet, 
large flowers and long stems rising well above the foliage. 

In contrast is the opposite treatment to be accorded /. 
unguicularis (I. stylosa) or Winter iris. By keeping it dry 
during the Summer months we have a wealth of bloom begin- 
ning with November and lasting several months. It blooms 
well with the temperature below 20 degrees. In severe climates 
it is a cool house plant. This iris requires lime. Its late season 
of flowering, when most bright flowers are gone, is an added 
value. It has grass-like foliage also but more pendulous and 
broader. It comes in light blue, also white, and is fragrant. 


—George B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Calif. 


CUCUMBER BEETLES A MENACE 


NE of the gardener’s worst enemies is the striped cucum- 

ber beetle, which not only injures plants by its greedy 

feeding habits, but may cause even greater losses through the 

spread of bacterial wilt and mosaic diseases which it often 

carries from plant to plant. Cucumbers, muskmelons, 

squashes, and pumpkins are the chief victims of this pest, with 
the first two vegetables being especially susceptible. 

The beetles are particularly destructive to seedlings, attack- 
ing them as soon as they appear above ground, but they often 
remain in the field until frost kills the vines in the Fall. The 
grub or larval stage of the insect may also cause considerable 
loss by feeding on the roots or the base of the stems, causing 
mature vines to collapse and die. All of which is to say that 
control measures for the cucumber beetle, to be really effective, 
must commence just as soon as the plants emerge and continue 
at least until they begin to vine. 

At present the cheapest, safest, and most effective treatment 
for cucumber beetle is a calcium arsenate dust or spray. Treat- 
ments must be made at four- or five-day intervals during the 
first five or six weeks of plant growth, and oftener if frequent 
rains occur, it is said. Subsequent treatment of cucumbers with 
| bordeaux mixture is needed to control leaf diseases and bac- 
| terial wilt. 





ABOUT DWARF RHODODENDRONS 


HAVE written previously about dwarf rhododendrons, 
but I should like to make further comment on my experi- | 
ence with additional varieties. Rhododendron keiski is now in | 


bloom with typical rhododendron flowers, but lemon-yellow 
_ in color. The basal growth from the roots is growing nicely, 
| indicating that the plant is happy in its surroundings. The 
| main requirement seems to be a mixture of stone chips and 
| acid compost and shade, preferably from rocks. As I write, in 
_ mid-April, R. ferrugineum is about to open pink flowers and 
| seems a typical example of the dwarf type. Perhaps we have 
| somehow stumbled on the correct handling of these interest- 
_ ing shrubs, as R. lapponicum and R. impeditum look pros- 
| perous with many fat buds which will carry rhododendron 
| bloom over several months. R. racemosum will probably be 


been slower. 
With this much to go on we hope to have at least ten of the 
best varieties by Fall. 
—Theodor C. Thomson. 





Belmont, Mass. 
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STRAWBERRY 
=PRBANTS 


New—Pot Grown 


DORSETT. Early, FAIRFAX. Excep- 
very vigorous’ tionally firm. 
growing variety. A prolific bearer. 


$2 perdoz. — $10 per100 


Stimpp ale 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York 








ROSES IN POTS 


Still time to plant Potted Roses 
and have flowers all Summer. 
Strong, 2-year-old, field-grown 
plants, potted in January; now in 
full leaf, and ready to bloom. 


Fill Up Your Rose Beds 


and brighten the borders. Splen- 
did selection of colors, and many 
varieties. Write for list—or tell us 
to select colors. 





Chrysanthemums should be planted 
now. Prepare for a profusion of 
bloom from Labor Day to Thanks- 
giving. Write for list of new Koreans 
and other splendid varieties. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


RUTHERFORD 22 NEW JERSEY 

















IRIS and HEMEROCALLIS 
Our 1936 Catalogue 


Lists the finest and newest Iris 
and Hemerocallis and gives prac- 
tical information of interest to 
all growers of these excellent 
perennials. 
Send for your copy today and 
mention “Horticulture” 


We introduced and own the 
original stocks of many famous 
iris. Consult our catalogue for 
your 1936 purchases. 


QUALITY GARDENS 
Freeport Illinois 








last, for although it has many buds, their development has | 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
edges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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DURATAG 


The 
All-Aluminum 
Plant Label 


SUN, RAIN, or ICE cannot destroy 
this garden label for plant, bush or 
tree. It cannot Tarnish or Rust and 
makes a PERMANENT name and 
date record. Size: 1” x 2%”. 


A Garden with Duratags presents a 
Smart Appearance 


Print or write with a pencil or any 
pointed instrument. 


Postpaid anywhere; $5.00 per 100, $2.75 
per 50, $1.00 per doz. Terms: cash. Sold by 


H. M. ARMFIELD CO. 
U. S. Agents 
746 S. Lake Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 








IRIS 


The World’s Finest 
Iris Catalog 


is yours for the asking. There are 
48 pages, beautifully illustrated 
with natural color as well as 
black and white portraits of 
novelty Irises, Oriental Poppies, 
and Hemerocallis. There is one 
section devoted to the lovely 
Japanese Iris. Prices are sur- 
prisingly low. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 
Box H ; Silverton, Oregon 


days 


No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks, 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 28-ounce can, 
$2.00, postpaid. GUARANTEE: money back 
if not satisfied.Ground Maintenance Manual 
free on request—no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


52 WILTON ROAD 
WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


Rare English 
Flower Seeds” 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 


ITA Yee? ee TAR 
In September and October you will 


enjoy cutting the rich, pungent 
blooms of 
































Early Bronze CHRYSANTHEMUM 


if you wiil plant them now. 


5 plants, 75c (Add postage) 
25 plants, $3 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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LAUREL FOR ROADSIDE PLANTING 


T THIS season of the year everybody is alive to the beauty 

of the native mountain laurel. The beauty of the laurel 

in bloom on the hillsides, in old pastures and along mountain 

roads is nothing less than thrilling. Is it any wonder that all 

public spirited citizens want to protect all the existing colonies 
of this species and plant more wherever it is feasible? 

Especially along the roadsides the average American wants 
to see his landscape without dismounting from his automo- 
bile. Thus the improvement of roadsides is just now a live 
proposition, meaning primarily the main traveled state roads. 

Yet these are not the areas that the mountain laurel would 
choose for itself. The laurel is wild—a bit shy; it prefers the 
shady back country lanes where the almost impassable roads 
climb over the rocks and crawl around the shoulders of rugged 
hills. The laurel can, of course, be transplanted, even into city 
gardens; and where its peculiar demands are met, it will thrive 
and give great delight to its garden sponsors. 

By similar attention to basic requirements the laurel can be 
grown also along quite public highways, even state roads and 
parkways. The chief requirements seem to be as follows: 

1. Proper site: It is obvious that the laurel prefers some 
localities and eschews others. It is much better to plant laurel 
where it wants to grow. 

2. Proper soil: The soil must be free from lime. It should 
be heavy rather than sandy. 

3. Moisture: There should be a fair supply of moisture. 
Dry, hot soils will not do. 

4. Partial shade: When all other conditions are favorable 
the laurel will last for some years and do fairly well out in 
full sun; but its natural habitat is in deciduous woodlands 
where the forest cover is rather sparse. Full sun and heavy 
shade are equally undesirable. Half shade is best. These condi- 
tions can be found very advantageously along public high- 
ways where the road is bordered by native forest. Here the 
road itself lets in considerable light and the forest supplies the 
complementary shade. 

A second-growth forest gives an ideal cover, the opening 
for the road gives sun and air, a slight seepage on the hillside 
provides moisture and keeps the soil cool. Dwarf blueberries 
and ferns make a delightful border along the road margin, 
“facing down”’ the laurel and larger growth quite as well as 
the most skillful gardener could do it in a park. 

In recent years there have been a good many plantings of 
laurel along public roads in New England. Many of them 
have gone out; others are destined to failure, the fault being 
largely a disregard of fundamental ecological requirements. 
Poor transplanting of poorly chosen material has, of course, 
played its sad part, too. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 


Amherst, Mass. 






































bor prevention SP RA Yj protection 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must be protected. Expert 
spraying NOW — will prevent serious damage later. 








Are Your Elms in a Vigorous Condition? 





* 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. 
Telephone Aspinwall 4204 


Consult us regarding prun- 
ing, fertilization, and 
cavity work—we pe 
inspect your trees without 
obligation. 
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ALBAMONT 


Silver Medal Tuberous Begonias 


AWARDED TWO SILVER MEDALS 
By Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


We believe them to be the finest strain in 


existence. All double types in all colors. 


Dormant Tubers $2.00 per dozen 
Fine Started Plants $3.00 per dozen 


John C. Haartz 
ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton New Hampshire 





TRAILING ARBUTUS 


— Nursery propagated from selected 
seed and guarantceid to grow. Perfect 
specimens of this most charming of our 


vanishing wildflowers, exceptionally 
luxuriant. strong and ready for success 
ful planting in woodland or native 
garden. In 3%” special pots 

Because of the unique methods used 
in developing them, these plants can be 
established readily in shady, well drained 


locations. I guarantee when 


directions are followed. 

Three-year (flowering size), about 6” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
doz. Two-year (about 4”): $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a doz. Special prices on larger 
quantities. Delivery prepaid in U. 8.; 
for Canada, add 10%. Immediate ship 
ment. Descriptive leaflet and full cul 
tural directions with every order, or on 
request 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE 
NEW CANAAN 


success 


CONN. 











BURPEE’S 


REGAL LILIES 
3% Bulbs for 25¢ 


(Value 25c¢ each) 
One of the easiest grown 
and most beautiful Lilies. 
Flowers are fragrant, pure 
white, often suffused pink. 
Grows 3 to 6 ft. high. 
Blooms July. Lives for 
years. Special Offer,small 
blooming size bulbs (4 
to 5 in. cir.) postpaid: 

3 Bulbs for only 25¢ ( 

7 Bulbs for only 50c¢ 

15 Bulbs for only $1.00 


Burpee’s Oatalog 
FREE. Burpee Quality 
Seeds and Bulbs. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 247 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


















Rubber Tired 
Wheels 


Packed in cartons 


PETERBOROUGH GARDEN BASKETS 


25” high 18” square 
$5.00 NATURAL 
finish 
$5.50 stained 


23” high 14” square 
$3.50 NATURAL 
finish 
$4.00 stained 


An attachable tool 
basket $1.50 


F.O.B. 
Peterborough 


AMY M. GRANT 


PETERBOROUGH NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VreRPPUD REDD S by 
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Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


ERMANENT when marked with 
PIORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 
You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 

: unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free —s 





PERFECT 10 
Border Label (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires 

ge a Sr 3.00 


Pot Labels (4” x %4” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 











FOLD UP 
PEONY SUPPORTS 


Will help to save your valuable 
blooms. Three 28-inch stout wire 
legs, one 15-inch ring. Very fine 
also for "Mums and other plants. 
85c, 6 for $1.80, Doz. $3.00 deliv- 
ered in Metropolitan Boston. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











GRAPE DESIGN 


SETTEES 


3 Sizes 
$15.00 to $25.00 


CHAIRS 


2 Sizes 
$10.00 to $15.00 


TABLE 
to Match 


Unusual 
Things for the 
Garden 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
28 Church Street 





Wellesley, Mass. 





Seabrook Collection Gladiolus 


Four each large bulbs, correctly labeled 
of the roy varieties for 


$2.00 Prepaid. 

AFLAME E. I. FARRINGTON 
ALBATROS KIRCHHOFF’S 
AVE MARIA VIOLET 
BAGDAD MMACHREE 
BETTY NUTHALL ORANGE WONDER 
COMMANDER PICARDY 

EHL VANITY FAIR 

SPECIAL GRATIS of 2 Schubert 
with above 


Write for 1936 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 








IRIS 


~ ORIENTAL POPPIES 
FREE BOOKLET with colored illustra- 
tions and descriptions of best improved 
varieties. Plant now! Write to 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 123-H Beaverton, Ore. 


ERP rere ec ere oe 
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THE BOOK SHELF 




















How to Make Window Gardens Thrive 


“The Window Garden,” by Bessie Raymond Buxton. Published by Orange 
Judd Company, New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


Mrs. Buxton has written many articles for Horticulture 
and other magazines and has lectured before many garden 
clubs, but this is her first book. In it, she gives the results of 
many years of experimenting and writes always from the 
point of view of the amateur. 

She is precise in her instructions. Petunia cuttings should 
be taken about the first of August, young growth with a bit 
of old wood at the base. Geraniums may be taken up to the 
15th. The later the cuttings are taken, the longer they will be 
in rooting, because of the shorter days. Sand is not absolutely 
essential to root cuttings, but Mrs. Buxton, like other gar- 
deners, considers it the best material to use. 

Begonias, the author tells us, should be propagated in the 
Spring when growth activity is strongest. Heavenly Blue 
morning glories can be grown in the house, but the seeds are 
difficult to germinate. Mrs. Buxton advises pounding the soil 
very hard with a block of wood after the pan has been pre- 
pared. Then the seeds may be scattered thinly over the surface, 
covered with soil and the pounding process repeated. 
harder you pound down, the faster they bounce up.”’ 

Begonia seeds are sometimes started on a brick. One-half 
inch of finely sifted soil is used, and the brick with the soil on 
top set in a pan of water overnight. In the morning, both soil 
and brick will be found to be moist. Begonia seed should be 
mixed with sand, for it is very fine, and sifted over the earth- 
covered brick with a tea strainer. About one-half inch of 


| water should be kept in the pan and seeds transplanted to flats 


IRON FURNITURE | 








when large enough to handle. 

Small cuttings should always be put into small pots, but 
overpotting is more dangerous than underpotting. Many ama- 
teurs meet their Waterloo by using too large a pot when 
growing house plants. The author calls attention to the fact 
that it was considered almost a crime in bygone days to grow 


| plants in a glazed pot. Now, on the contrary, such pots are 


being recommended, thus vindicating our grandmothers who 
used to grow their plants in tin cans and old sugar bowls. As 
a matter of fact, the container matters little. The important 
point is to have good drainage at the bottom and to water 
carefully. 

Mrs. Buxton discusses some of the more important plants 
like begonias, geraniums and bulbs in detail and has a chapter 
on various unusual plants occasionally found in window 
gardens. She has tried a great many and knows their idiosyn- 
crasies. Perhaps amateurs who have failed with the African 
violet, Saintpaulia tonantha, will be grateful for her advice to 
give morning sun and to water the plants only by means of 
the saucer in which the pot stands. She points out that the 
crown will quickly rot if it becomes wet. 


A Little Book About Growing Gourds 


“The First Gourd Book,’’ by Helen M. Tillinghast. Published by the 
author, Vernon, Conn. Price 50 cents. 


Miss Tillinghast has written what is probably the first 
book devoted exclusively to gourds ever published in this 
country. It is a small book with only 33 pages and bound in 
paper covers, but it is very well printed and makes an excellent 
appearance. The illustrations are especially useful, making 
possible the identification of most of the different gourds be- 
sides showing the individual sections of flowers and pods. 

The text covers all the facts which the garden maker needs 
to know in order to grow gourds in variety and with success. 
Methods of dealing with the various insect pests and plant 
diseases which sometimes attack gourds are included, and in 
addition there are interesting suggestions about ways by which 
to change the shape of gourds while they are growing and 
ways to make tracings on the fruits as they develop. 
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Kills Insects SAFELY 


Prevents Fungous Diseases 
The most useful all-around plant spray, 
killing garden insects and preventing 
Mildew, Black Spot and other plant dis- 
eases. 

6-0z. Bottle makes 36 gallons of spray. 
At dealers everywhere, $1.00. Also SLUG 
SHOT DUST, in sifter-top can, 25c. 
Write for FREE “Garden Enemies” Chart 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
4 FERRY STREET BEACON, N. Y. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


for Wildflower gardening, Rock gardens, 
Perennial borders, broad-leaf evergreens, 
and all fibrous-rooted plants. Ideal for seed- 
bed, for transplanted seedlings, and for 
rooted cuttings. Contains Nature’s own best 
plant food values. The perfect soil restorer. 
Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 














controre Pe Oe ansects 


PYROTE 


NON-POISONOUS SPRAY 
Be ready forthe bugs 


This concentrated rotenone-pyrethrum 
spray kills aphis, rose bugs, beetles, 
worms—all sucking and chewing insects. 
We offer another non-poisonous product, 
a dustin a of Sulphur and Rotenone 
calledS TE. Wonderful for Gladiolus 
Thrips, Bleck "aes and Mildew on Roses. 
IF REE eae Chart and descriptive folder 
on Pyrote and Sulrote. Ask your 
dealer in garden supplies or write— 


MECHLING BROS. CHEMICAL CO. 


Camden, New Jersey j 


“FISH-ORGANO” 


A Compound Fish Fertilizer 
for all 
Agricultural and Horticultural 
Purposes 
Fish Fertilizer for Fertility 


SOIL REGENERATOR 
CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE TIME HAS COME 


to mix ADCO with your garden rubbish 
as it accumulates. ADCO is the powder 
that converts cuttings, leaves, weeds, 
straw, cornstalks, etc. into rich organic 
manure, the same chemically and in fer- 
tilizing power as the old-fashioned kind, 
but much cleaner. Seed and hardware 
dealers sell ADCO, or we ship direct. Let 
us send you “Artificial Manure and How 
to Make It’—FREE. 
ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 

The new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS 
eradicates weeds and stimulates the grass to 
richer growth. 3-lb. sample can postpaid for 
$1.00. Special low prices on quantities. 























EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
(Quality considered) in Large Quan- 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 
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FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS... 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 





services are many and varied. Two 
Cisplay grounds conveniently located. 


Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1936”’— 
Sent FREE! 

BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 

North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 


BOSTON MASS. 











, SPANISH IRIS 


15 BULBS 25c¢c POSTPAID 
965 BULBS $1.00 POSTPAID 


Beautiful blue May blooming Iris 
make splendid cut flowers. 


Send, with order, names and addresses of 10 flower 
gardeners, and we will send 5 extra bulbs FREE 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


DENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6. BOX 516H. TACOMA. WASHINGTON 














We can still supply excellent bulbs 
of several varieties of hardy Lilies, 
also Montbretias, Tigridias, Zephyr- 
anthes, Galtonias, Tuberoses and 
Ismenes. Call and see our Eremurus, 
Iris, Peonies and other hardy plants 
now blooming. 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 

326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 












Send for 


Uta DREER’S 


Summer Catalog of 
SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS 
Complete List 
Reasonable Prices 
HENRY A. FREER 
270 DREER BLOG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


and “How to Grow Them” 


Our Special Poppy List No. 133 offers many 
new and unusual colors of this most attractive 
plant. Write for your copy at once. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
SIEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 

















Loiseleuria procumbens 
Fine clumps, $1.00 each 


Introduced to 
American Rock Gardens 


by 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
Dept. H BARRE, VT. 
Catalog free east of Rocky Mts. 





STASSEN’S 


FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 





VY 
10 


BULBS | New—exciting. Crocus blooms in roct 


garden or border this autumn. Multi- 

¢ ply easily. Grow some indoors, with 

out soil or water, Instructions includ 

35 ed. Not over 100 at $1.00 to customer. 
DUTCH BULB CATALOG FREE 

VALUE Order Tulips and other spring flowering 
bulbs now at saving—shipped direct from Holland 


STASSEN Gardens, Dept.q4, Roslyn Heights, N Y 





“DAFFODILS & IRISES for Your Garden” 


is a booklet unique in America for many of its 
finest listings. It is mailed upon request. Our abil- | 
ity to supply both daffodils and irises for June 
planting is an inestimable advantage to customers 
wishing them well established before Winter. 


Special Collection: 3 bulbs each, 10 selected 
named Daffodils, $5.50 postpaid. 





HORTICULTURE 
GROWING THE FRINGED GENTIAN 


N THE issue of April 1, Marjorie Stearns says of Gentiana in great variety for private, com- 
crinita, ‘“Those who have experienced signal success in | mercial or botanical purposes. 
raising the plants in captivity have used neutral or slightly | 


alkaline soil.’’ | LAGER & HURRELL 
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ORCHIDS 





I do not know what signal success is, but I raised and | Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
| flowered many hundreds each year in pots, advertised and sold | , 7 
them, until my time was taken up with other things not quite | Choice Orchids 
so easy. Last Fall I flowered a third generation in cultivation HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


for the odd years, and this Fall will flower the fourth genera- 
tion of the even years, collecting most of the seed for each 
generation from the potted plants. I now raise only a few 
plants in a couple of large pots, giving them no care to 
speak of. 

The fringed gentian isn’t even difficult if you do not trans- 
plant it. I have yet to fail with one batch. If transplanted, it 
must be handled according to rules of its own, which do not 
permit breaking of the small roots. If you break the roots it 
will usually live, but remain stunted, unable to flower. 

The soil I use is always acid (about 5 to 5.5 pH) but I do | 
not think the gentians care. In fact, I doubt if they even have | 
a testing outfit. I grow them in sand with a little loam and | 
acid peat mixed in, while others use muck, probably with 
equal success. home or hostess and the convales- 


- 7.» | cent— made happy with your 
Who started the rumor that these plants prefer alkalinity? | thousbiteinens. Grable fee you. 


It has been current now for several years, yet I find no ground | BUTTERWORTHS 
for it in fact. Their one requirement is moisture. To prevent | phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
the roots from growing through the bottom of the pot, I start 
with an inch or so of acid peat as solid as possible, but often HILL'S BIG IRIS SPECIAL 
the roots penetrate even that. ere 

ing one Fall Bloomer, one Tall 


Bearded and one Dwarf, carefully 
labeled and packed, POSTPAID 
anywhere in the [ S tor only 
FRLE IRIS CATALOG 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 




















“(0 HATEVER the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 





res includ 








—G. G. Nearing. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM © LAFONTAINE, KANS 


EARLY PHLOX IN COMBINATIONS 


ARIOUS phlox combinations suggested by Nell J. Yeo- 

mans (Horticulture, May 15) bring to mind two combi- | 
nations of beauty in my garden. The lavender blossoms of 
Phlox divaricata, sometimes listed as P. canadensis, are lovely 
with the poet’s narcissus and the lady fern, Athyrium filix- 
femina, planted against a low wall of flat native stones, form- | 
ing a most effective background. 

Another group is P. divaricata and the hardy candytuft, 
Iberis sempervirens, with viola Jersey Gem in the foreground. 
P. divaricata is propagated readily by division. It is easily 
separated, and becomes established and increases rapidly. Ordi- 
nary garden soil in sun or shade suits it, though the color is 
usually somewhat deeper in partial shade. This variety, native 
from central New York westward and southward, bears blu- 





George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 


Catalog free upon request 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 


PULMONARIA 


(Spotted Dog) 
A charming old time perennial, the first to 
bloom in Spring. Likes shade and damp. 


5 plants—$1.00 Please send postage 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
Green Brook Gardens 

















Scotch Plains New Jersey 
ish lavender flowers. A clear blue variety is listed as P. divari- 
cata laphami and a pure white kind as P. divaricata alba. 'CHOICE NEW IRIS 
6 of the Best Plant now 


—Harriet Pulver. Black Wings, very dark and velvety .$1.25 
Dauntless, best dark red .65 


Torrington, Conn. 











Ss. S. BERRY 
1145 WEST HIGHLAND AVE., REDLANDS. CALIF. 


Coronation, best golden yellow ...... .30 
Rameses, pink and yellow blend ..... .65 
Sir Michael, blue and red-purple .... .50 
Venus de Milo, best pure white ..... 1.00 


Set of 6 varieties $4 (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SEEDS 


Newest crop seeds, strong and viable, of 
interesting South African bulbs, succu- 
lents, and rare composites, always in 
stock for quick shipment. Wonderful 
assortment. Unique Catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





Subscription Blank 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULT URE 

















for one year, beginning... .. . 1936. 


ANNUAL PLANTS 


— including de luxe petunias, salpi- 
NAME glossis, miniature dahlias, pentstemons, 

salvia farinacea blue beard. Heavenly 

blue morning glories, Cobea Scandens. 
IN cee es ale ai 4a). os wo FOS te Send for Complete Liat 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 




















CRONAMERE 


ALPINE NURSERIES, 
INC. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms Connecticut 


Offer you CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN through their 
new catalogue containing 
over 1000 species and va- 


rieties of rock plants. 











GRAVELY 


POWER MOWER 2 Ml 2! 
ao. 


BOX sud 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 








Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
Imp. Soap Spra SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


Feces [see 











Tested Seeds 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 











D—K COMPOST 


Is the ideal top dressing for lawns. It sup- 
plies humus and a complete plant food for 
all plantings and seed beds. Easily made 
from all garden wastes sprinkled with D-K. 
Get a bag now from your dealer or direct. 
25 lbs. makes 2 ton compost, $2.00 
100 Ibs. $6.00 


NEET PRODUCTS CORP. 
8 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Circular on Request 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Chauffeur handyman wishes position, small 
estate. Experienced mechanic, care of 
grounds, flowers, etc. Single, middie age, 
Protestant, temperate. References. W. E. S8., 
Care of “Horticulture,” 





College student, three years in landscaping 
and floriculture course at Rutger’s Univer- 
sity desires position for summer vacation 
on estate or greenhouse. Can furnish refer- 
ences from State horticulturist. W. K. 0 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Adams Nursery, Inc. (Springfield, Mass.) (Evergreens, deciduous trees and shrubs, 
perennials, fruits, and roses) ‘‘1936.’’ “Better plants for New England gardens.” 
“‘Better roses for New England gardens.” 

All Hallows Guild. (Garden Guild of the National Cathedral, Mt. St. Alban, Wash., 
D.C.) “Cottage herb garden.”’ 

Beatrice Floral Gardens. (630 So. Main St., Sharon, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias and gladiolus, 
annual and perennial plants, flowering shrubs, roses, evergreens, cannas, lilies, and 
many other novelties of merit’’ (1936). 

Berry, S. S. (1145 West Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif.) ‘Daffodils and irises for 
your garden, 1936.” 

Betscher, C. (Dover, Ohio) ‘‘Hemerocallis, 1936.” 

Cherry Meadow Gardens. (Framingham Centre, Mass.) ‘‘Annual and perennial flower 
plants’’ (1936). 

Conwell, H. Ernest. (Boxwood Nurseries, Milton, Delaware.) ‘‘Boxwood.”’ 

Eastern Nurseries. (Holliston, Mass.) ‘Price list.’’ 

Elliott Nursery Co. (Evans City, Pa.) ‘Bulb offers for 1936.” 

Fisher Flower Farm. (Vergennes, Vt.) ‘‘Spring 1936’’ (General list). 

Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. (Shelburne, Vt.) ‘‘Gardenside Gossip—March 15, 1936." 

Gates, Howard E. (119 So. Illinois St., Anaheim, Calif.) ‘‘Cactus—1936 descriptive 
list.’’ 

Giese, O. L. (3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash.) ‘Retail price list of bulbs 
and plants Fall 1935, Spring 1936.” 

Glen 0 (1762-1772 Main St., Rochester, N. Y.) “Spring 1936’’ (General 
catalog). 

— Distributing Co. (7015 Cooper Ave. at Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

oses. 

Grassyfork Water Gardens. (Martinsville, Ind. or Saddle River, N. J.) ‘‘General 
catalog including aquatic plants and supplies.”’ 

Hayward, Wyndham. (Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, Fla.) ‘‘Sub-tropical bulbs 
and plants.’’ 

Hocker Edge Gardens. (Cranbrook, Eng.) ‘‘Catalogue of less common plants.”’ 

Kelsey, Harlan P. Inc. (E. Boxford, Mass.) ‘1936’ (General catalog). 

Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) ‘Flower planting guide for the South.”’ 

Lawrence, H. V. (Cape Cod Nurseries, Falmouth, Mass.) (General catalog) ‘‘Season 
of 1936.” 

Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries (North Abington, Mass.) ‘‘Price list 1936."’ 

Montgomery Ward & Co. (Chicago, Ill.) ‘‘Flowers, trees, seeds, shrubs.”’ 

Nagels, E. (Wilryck-Anvers, Belgique) ‘‘Dahlias, 1936.” 

Perrin, Arthur C. (2314 N. E. Alberta St., Portland, Ore.) ‘‘Gladiolus list January 
1936.”’ 

Powell, Edwin C. (Rockville, R. F. D. 3, Maryland) ‘‘Daffodils, 1936."’ 

Ptitsin, L. (Via Japan, P. O. Box 13, Harbin, Manchuria) ‘‘Seed from North Man- 
churia proper.”’ 

Rea, Frederic J. (73 Winslow Ave., Norwood, Mass.) ‘‘Perennial phlox.”’ 

Scott, David J. (Corfu, N. Y.) ‘Tulips, daffodils—1936 price list.”’ 

Sunnyside Gardens. (Natick, Mass.) ‘‘Choice irises, 1936.” 

Thomas, Fred W., & Co. (Torrington, Conn. R. F. D. 2) ‘1936 dahlias of value.” 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) ‘‘Trees, plants, shrubs, bulbs, vines, etc., 
1936.” 

Upper Bank Nurseries. (Media, Pa.) (Perennials, rock plants, shrubs, trees, and ever- 
greens). 

Upton Nursery Co. (4838 Spokane, Detroit, Mich.) ‘‘Lilacs.’’ 

Van Bourgondien Bros. (Babylon, L. I., Hillegom, Holland) ‘‘Dutch bulbs, 1936.” 

Wayman, Robert. (39-09 214 Place, Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) “Iris, roses, cannas, 
dahlias, gladiolus, perennials’’ (1936). 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio) ‘Dutch bulbs and hardy plants.’’ ‘‘Hardy plants, 
root strength, 1936.” 


CARPATHIAN WALNUTS IN CANADA 


AST Spring I secured some Carpathian English walnuts 
through The Ontario Nut Growers’ Association. In this 
locality, in common with many others, squirrels are very de- 
structive to newly planted nuts, often taking an entire plant- 
ing. When I got the nuts I was rather puzzled how to combat 
this menace, but finally solved it by planting the nuts, 
after soaking well in water, each one individually in a 
tomato can. A mixture of good light garden soil was used 
and each nut placed in a pocket of sand. The cans were then 
placed in a box about twice as deep as the cans, packing 
between them with damp sand and covering with glass. 
This kept out all squirrels and germination was good and 
growth also. Last Fall they were placed in a cool cellar to 
winter and will be planted out this Spring, can and all, as the 
cans are so badly rusted now that they will cause no trouble. 
—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 
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Burbrec Nurseries, Ine. 


(formerly Breck’s Nurseries ) 


1265 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
LEXINGTON - - MASSACHUSETTS 


ROSES*FOR LATE PLANTING 


Two-year-old, field-grown potted stock 
Large selection of Perennials 


ANNUALS in Potted Stock Available 


Catalog on Request Phone Lex. 1700 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





HANTON—tThe Invisible Glove. Protection 
against poison ivy, irritating plants, garden 
stains, housework hands, sunburn. 2 oz. 
bottle 50c, 8 oz. bottle $1.00. Write for cir- 
cular. The Hanton Co., Box 142L, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Discounts. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS: California Grown. 
Special home garden selection, ten, $1 post- 
paid. Catalogue. Milliken’s Nursery, Clare- 
mont, California. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES: Free booklet with 
colored illustrations and descriptions of 
best varieties. Write to National Gardens, 
Beaverton, Ore. 





SUB-TROPICAL PLANTS AND BULBS: 
Our new and unusual catalogue will interest 
you. Write for your free copy; many rare 
items. Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont Gar- 
dens, Winter Park, Florida. 





UMBRELLA PLANT (Peltiphyllum pelta- 
tum): Leaves hold water. Hardy. 35c each. 
South Warren Nurseries, Brimfield, Mass. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 

cialty. Order the handsome tuberous rooted 

now for gocd selection. Booklet describing 

over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower 

— 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
enna. 





GERBERAS: Transvaal Daisies. Twelve, 
one year plants or eight divisions, $1 post- 
gene Milliken’s Nursery, Claremont, Cali- 
ornia. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 12 Zinnia or 
fragrant Marigold plants free with order for 
100 or more wilt-resistant Aster plants at 
$1.00—100. Semple’s, Beauty, Peony type, 
mixed colors. Grandma’s Old-Fashioned 
Gardens, Dover, N. J. 





BEGONIA LLOYDII: 2%, $15 per 100, 
$2 per doz. Karl Fischer, Westwood, Mass. 





WINTER BLOOMING CAMELLIAS: 
America’s finest pot-grown varieties. Illus- 
trated catalogue “H’’ gratis. Longview, 
Crichton, Alabama. 








ATTENTION! Estate Owners. Enthusiastic 
young man anxious to assume responsibility 
as gardener or assistant on small estate. 
Experienced. Single. References. Every 
proposition considered. H. A. S., Care of 
“Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





IRISES: Free booklet with colored illus- 
trations and descriptions of best improved 
varieties. Write to National Gardens, 
Beaverton, Ore. 





HIGH-CLASS, long-established Nursery 
business specializing in Roses, with beauti- 
ful home grounds costing over $15,000, for 
sale at great sacrifice account ill health. 
Fullest investigation invited; $5,000 cash 
will handle. Address Owner, Box 727, Mon- 
terey, Calif. 





Gardener, head, working: Life trained. 
Early training in British Isles. Expert 
grower of all choice fruits, flowers and 
vegetables under glass and outside. Practi- 
cal knowledge of everything pertaining to 
private estate. Highly recommended. Seven 
years present place. Scotch, age 35, single. 
R. P. O., Box 41, Orange, N. J. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Farm and estate superintendent of excep- 
tional ability with broad, practical experi- 
ence in the management of a large farm or 
estate in all of its branches on an economl- 
cal basis, is open for a position of responsi- 
bility. References are of the highest char- 
acter, and will bear thorough investigation. 
Am an American, age 45 and married. Cor- 
respondence invited. T. L. L., Care of ‘“‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Experienced head gardener wishes 
position in charge of estate. Fully experi- 
enced in flowers, vegetables, greenhouse, 
men and general care. Best of references. 
Married. American. H. X. S., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur-gardener: Has varied experience 
in horticulture. Would like position on pri- 
vate estate. Graduate of Stockbridge School 
of Agriculture. Single, 29 years of age. 
References. F. W. 0., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 








Gardener, middle aged. Experienced indoor 
and out. English training. F. D. 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


C., Care of 
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JUNE 16-17 
Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 





Admission Free 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Peonies, Rhododendrons 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 
OF NEW YORK | 


Sweet Pea and 
Rose Show 


June Exhibition of 


The Nassau County 
Horticultural Society 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 


JUNE 17th 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


JUNE 18th 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Wallingford 
Mrs. Arthur H. Scott 
at 598 Madison Avenue " Media “ 





In addition to the Sweet Pea and Rose 

classes there will be Vegetable and Fruit 

classes. Schedules and further information 

may be obtained from the Secretary at 
598 Madison Avenue. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cordially invites its members to attend 


Garden Visits 


On Saturday Afternoon 
JUNE 6—2 to 6P.M. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel S. Pennock 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Rosenbluth 


Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Bower Saul 


Mr. Fairman R. Furness 


the final 


1936 


Lansdowne 


Moylan-Rose Valley 


Media 


For List of Gardens 
apply to the Secretary 

















GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 
i quae 9 Topaz 7 Seoined | ad 


Sapphire. throated 
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WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the | 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest - 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat. 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 











KEY’ TONE PLANT LABEL sraxe 
=> Special Offer 20 for $1.00 W 


Label is sea green pyralin; 
stake 10” long rust proof 
» aluminum painted green. Use 
ordinary lead pencil for mark- 
ing. Price $5.00 per 100. 
Write for Catalog 
FOR W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
SAMPLE 1486 NIAGARA ST.. BUFFALO. N. Y. 
aditeetieaniettiieeaall 











COMING EXHIBITIONS 


June 2. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. The Spring Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of Bala-Cynwyd at the Woman’s Club House. 

June 3-4. Landsdale, Pa. The Fifth Annual Spring Flower Show of 
the Garden Department of the Woman’s Club of Lansdale. 

June 5. Arlington, N. J. Annual Rose Show of the Kearny and 
Arlington Garden Club. 

June 6-7. Rutledge, Pa. Annual Iris, Rose and Perennial Show of the 
Rutledge Horticultural Society. 

June 6-7. Chicago, Ill. The Second Annual Iris Show of the Midwest 
Horticultural Society at the Garfield Park Conservatory, 100 North 
Central Park Boulevard. 

June 8. Minneapolis, Minn. Annual Iris Show of the Minnesota 
Peony and Iris Society, Northwest National Bank Building 

June 10-13. White Plains, N. Y. Fifth Annual Exhibition of the West- 
chester County Horticultural and Agricultural Association, Inc., at 
the Westchester County Center. 

June 13-14. Cincinnati, Ohio. First Annual Greater Cincinnati Flower, 
Fruit and Vegetable Show sponsored by the Cincinnati Association 
of Gardeners in co-operation with the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Cincinnati and vicinity at the Xavier Field House, Winding Way and 
Dana Avenue, Avondale. 

June 16-17. Boston, Mass. June Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

June 17-18. New York, N. Y. The Annual Sweet Pea and Rose Show 
of the Nassau County Horticultural Society under the auspices of 
the Horticultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 

June 24-25. Toronto, Can. Annual Exhibition of the American Peony 
Society at the Royal York Hotel and Horticultural Building. 








“HOUSE & GARDEN” Selects | 


HUSTON-DAYTON SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM for the IDEAL HOME 
in Scarsdale 


Write for Illustrated Folder on 
Design and Installation 


FRANK E. HUSTON CO. 
20 N. Broadway White Plains, N. Y. 
A filiated with The Dayton Irrigation Oo. 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Fall Term starts Sept. 1. Spring 
and Fail Terms in Groton, Winter 
Term in Boston. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 














A Sight to See! 


The Newest and Finest 


IRISES and ORIENTAL POPPIES | 


are now blooming 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. Main Street W. Hartford, Conn. 
DO COME! 








The Successfully 
U S E ¥ Repellent 


DOG-0O-WAY 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 

To Keep Dogs and Cats Away From 
Evergreens and Other Plants. 
Harmless to pets, plants and people. 

Not offensive to humans. 
ay Poe -use powder 
Large Sifter Top Can 35c 
3 Cans $1.00—Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 


WALL FONT MASKS 


BLUE GLAZE, GREEK 
7 inches $10.00 
Everything for Gardens: 
Bird Baths, Benches, 
| Dials, Fountains, Per- 
| golas, Chairs. 
Send for Estimates, etc. 
Reasonable Costs 


HOWARD STUDIOS 
| 110 EAST 57TH ST.,N.Y.C. 


‘ 
| BD Peat moss | 
Est. 42 Years 
| None Better None More Bulk 
| 50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale lbale $2.50 bale 
Poultry Peat Moss, 10 bales, $1.55 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 

10 bags $2.00 bag $2.50 bag 
| Quantity Spec. Prices ass Seeds 


| E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 210 
PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 8454 


MASS. 




















S-L-N Invisible 
PLANT STAKES 


A trial lot of 25 36” for $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 


} (new this season) 
A trial padiage 45”, 410” and 4 15” for $2 
Send for our. new circular on 
S-L-N Garden Gadgets 
W. B. ESSELEN 


| §80-B Boylston Street Boston 
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WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Four Important Events Near 


|. The SPRING FLOWERING SEASON at CHERRY HILL where one will find some of the 
finest IRIS and PEONIES in existence. 


ll. Our ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PEONIES—IRIS and other SEASONABLE FLOWERS 
beginning June 8 and continuing daily from June 8 and lasting through June 21. 


Ill. Our grand display of PEONIES at the ANNUAL PEONY EXHIBIT of THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY June 16 and 17. 


IV. Our PERMANENT DISPLAY OF SOME of the CHOICEST YEWS — HYBRID and 
NATIVE RHODODENDRONS — ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — HYBRID LILACS — 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES — HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS — all in a wide variety, 
and at prices that are reasonable, indeed, when you consider QUALITY. 


at Hand 


Any of the above are worth traveling many miles to see, but to any that cannot conveniently 
get to us we will gladly mail our annual catalog and price list. 


Please remember we have two locations: the MAIN OFFICE and NURSERY at CHERRY 
HILL, WEST NEWBURY and our BRANCH NURSERY on Route 125 out of NEWBURYPORT 
and HAVERHILL. 


Yours for an increasing interest in Horticulture. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Distributors of 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Oo. 
BALTIMORE: Richardson & Oo. 
BOSTON: Breck and Son Corp. 
BRISTOL (Va.): 

Wood Howell Nurseries 
CHARLESTON: Mixon Seed Co 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co. 
CHATTANOOGA: 

Hood Feed & Seed Co. 
CINCINNATI: 

C. J. McOullough Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
COLUMBIA: Brabhan Seed Co. 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Landscape Co. 
LOS ANGELES: Germain’s 
LOUISVILLE: Bunton Seed Co 
MANCHESTER (N. H.): 
John B. Varrick Co. 
MIAMI: Hector Supply Co. 
NASHVILLE: Howell Nurseries 
NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK: Stumpp & Walter 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 

Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
PORTLAND (Me.): 

Brown & Josselyn 

PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 

ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

Soule’s Gladiolus Garden 

WASHINGTON: Balderson & Co. 


Are You READY 
for a Dry Spell? 


Florida Humus, applied now, is the 
best protection you can give your lawn 
and garden against a long spell of hot, 
dry weather. Florida Humus absorbs 
and holds moisture. It permanently 
improves your soil by aiding root 
penetration, supplying natural organic 
nitrogen, and promoting bacterial ac- 
tion on which plant life depends. Less 
acid than other sources of humus, it 
will not sour the soil. 

(Analysis of Florida Humus by Wiley & Co. 
No. 133,554, shows on dry basis, Nitrogen, 
3.52%; Acidity, pH 6.0; Water Holding 
Capacity, 530.64%). Write today for free 


booklet Nature’s Way to Better Lawns and 
Gardens. 


GARDEN CLUBS: — Dealers will quote 
special prices in carload lots. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 
Mined and Manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 
Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 
141-R Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The World's Finest 
BULB BOOK 


Our 1936 Bulb Book is the finest 
ever published in America. The 
choicest Tulips, Hyacinths, Cro 
cuses, Narcissi, etc., are shown 
in glowing natural colors. Many 

¢ new varieties 





are shown for 

the first time. 

Write for your 
copy today. 





” From the hillsides and pastures of Asia 
Minor, the Turks brought Tulips into their 
gardens. Late in the 16th Century, Tulips 


were introduced into Holland. For more than 300 years, the 
wate y+ hogs tulip bulbs have come from the land of canals 
and dykes. 


Tulip Culture a Family Tradition 


For generations, the Van Bour- The cream of the crop, known 
gondiens have been growers of as Top-Size (Exhibition-Size) 
fine tulip bulbs. Right now, Bulbs, will be set aside to be 
a bos gsi Peter Van Bourgondien is per- marketed direct to American 
— supervising the grow- garden enthusiasts under the 
ing of the 1936 crop at the 


an Bourgondien Bros. trade- 
Van Bourgondien mark. The bulbs of ordinary 
Bros. Nurseries, size will be sold through whole- 
Hillegom, Holland. sale channels. 


Special Plan for Garden Clubs 


Members of Garden Clubs can effect substantial 
savings by grouping orders and mt ava pe | them 
through representatives to be appointed by the 
Clubs. Ask us for our Garden Olub Plan. 


Opportunity to Make Money 


Act as our representative in your community. Liberal 
commissions, also Monthly and Seasonal Awards. No 
investment required; no deliveries. Devote part or 
full time. Write for details of our Agency Plan. 


10% Cash Discount on Early Orders 


On orders for Bulbs and Plants fur Fall Delivery, for- 
warded before July 1st, and accompanied by full cash 
remittance, we will ellow 10% Discount. Get your 
Catalog at once and make selections early. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 


FROM GROWER D/RECT TO CONSUMER 
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